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FOREWORD 


The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  (NATO) 
military  operation  in  Libya  in  March  2011  reignited 
concerns  over  the  health  of  the  NATO  Alliance  that 
has  underpinned  transatlantic  relations  for  over  60 
years.  As  a  decade  of  war  and  an  era  of  economic 
austerity  take  their  toll  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
a  consensus  has  begun  to  emerge  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  to  the  need  for  a  revised  transatlantic  bar¬ 
gain  that  can  accommodate  the  fiscal  and  geopolitical 
realities  of  the  21st  century. 

Dr.  Ellen  Hallams's  monograph  explores  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  bargain  that  has  framed  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies,  and  considers 
what  the  terms  of  a  revised  bargain  might  be.  Debate 
over  a  revised  bargain  raises  many  important  ques¬ 
tions:  What  are  the  sources  of  Washington's  frustra¬ 
tion  with  the  Alliance?  What  are  the  implications  of 
Washington's  increasing  focus  on  the  Asia-Pacific  for 
Europe  and  NATO?  What  is  the  nature  of  Alliance 
burden  sharing  in  the  context  of  modern  military  op¬ 
erations?  In  what  ways  can  America's  European  allies 
and  partners  generate  greater  burden  sharing?  Dr. 
Hallams  proposes  that  a  truly  strategic  partnership 
between  the  United  States,  NATO,  and  the  Europe¬ 
an  Union  should  be  at  the  heart  of  a  revised  bargain, 
one  that  casts  aside  Cold  War  constructs  and  ap¬ 
proaches  transatlantic  relations  with  a  new  maturity 
and  pragmatism. 


DOUGLAS  C.  LOVELACE,  JR. 
Director 
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SUMMARY 


In  the  words  of  Aldous  Huxley: 

The  charms  of  history  and  its  enigmatic  lessons  consist 
in  the  fact  that,  from  age  to  age,  nothing  changes  and 
yet  everything  is  completely  different. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  transatlantic  bargain 
that  has  underpinned  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  (NATO)  since  its  founding  and  framed 
the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies.  A  source  of  both  enduring  stability 
as  well  as  perpetual  discord,  the  transatlantic  bargain 
has  always  been  a  balancing  act  between  a  U.S.  com¬ 
mitment  to  European  security  in  return  for  a  position 
of  U.S.  leadership  and  dominance  of  NATO,  and  the 
expectation  that  Europeans  would  accelerate  efforts  to 
provide  for  their  own  defense.  Such  a  balance  remains 
the  essence  of  the  bargain  in  the  21st  century,  but  the 
context  within  which  the  bargain  must  operate  has 
changed  dramatically,  and  the  nature  of  America's 
relationship  with  the  Alliance  is  perhaps  under  more 
scrutiny  than  ever  before. 

In  the  context  of  the  contemporary  security  en¬ 
vironment-one  characterized  by  the  complexity  of 
modern  operations  requiring  a  range  of  civilian  and 
military  capabilities,  and  a  changing  world  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  diffusion  of  power  and  the  rise  of 
China  — the  Atlantic  Alliance,  as  well  as  the  transat¬ 
lantic  bargain  that  underpins  it,  must  reorient  itself  to 
its  changing  landscape.  The  combined  experiences  of 
NATO's  missions  in  the  Balkans,  a  decade-long  expe¬ 
ditionary  operation  in  Afghanistan,  and  its  most  re¬ 
cent  mission  in  Libya,  coupled  with  a  climate  of  fiscal 
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austerity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  placed  the 
bargain  under  immense  strain.  During  the  first  Barack 
Obama  administration,  it  became  evident  that  Wash¬ 
ington  is  increasingly  less  willing  to  tolerate  what  it 
sees  as  fundamental  gaps  within  the  Alliance  —  in  de¬ 
fense  spending,  capabilities,  and  military  transforma¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  Washington  is  signaling  more  force¬ 
fully  than  ever  to  its  European  allies,  as  well  as  NATO 
partners,  that  they  must  take  on  a  greater  share  of 
Alliance  burdens,  accelerate  efforts  to  generate  capa¬ 
bilities  and  resources,  and  move  away  from  a  deeply 
entrenched  culture  of  dependency. 

Revising  the  bargain  requires  new  ways  of  think¬ 
ing,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  not  only  is  there  a  consensus  on 
the  need  to  revise  the  transatlantic  bargain,  but  that 
the  outlines  of  what  such  a  bargain  might  look  like 
are  beginning  to  emerge.  U.S.  rebalancing  toward  the 
Asia-Pacific  and  a  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
in  no  way  signal  a  turning  away  from  Europe,  only 
recognition  that  the  United  States  inhabits  a  changing 
world;  this  is  a  process  that  essentially  has  been  under 
way  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  but  has  been  accel¬ 
erated  in  the  context  of  the  challenges  and  demands 
of  a  decade  of  war,  a  climate  of  austerity,  and  the  rise 
of  new  centers  of  power.  U.S.  political  and  military 
leaders  should  continue  to  affirm  NATO's  enduring 
importance  and  value  for  America.  The  United  States 
has  already  begun  to  signal  a  shift  in  mindset;  the  U.S. 
military  is  reconfiguring  its  force  posture  to  reflect  the 
wider  strategic  rebalancing  to  the  Asia-Pacific,  but  to 
offset  European  fears  over  a  reduced  U.S.  commitment 
to  Europe,  the  U.S.  military  should,  and  will,  continue 
to  support  regular  rotational  deployments  to  conduct 
joint  training  with  its  European  allies  and  ensure  both 


sides  are  able  to  operate  together  on  future  missions. 
The  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  (USAREUR)  will  continue  to 
play  a  role  —  albeit  reduced  in  size  —  in  building  part¬ 
ner  capacity  and  fostering  interoperability  through 
ongoing  training  and  exercises  with  European  allies. 
Continuing  multinational  Landpower  exercises  of 
the  kind  currently  undertaken  by  USAREUR  will  be 
another  valuable  tool  in  demonstrating  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary's  ongoing  commitment  to  capacity  building  and 
partnership  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  allies  in  Europe  must  learn  to 
think  about  transatlantic  relations  with  a  new  matu¬ 
rity.  While  Europe  has  its  own  internal  difficulties  that 
complicate  the  challenge  of  revising  the  transatlantic 
bargain  at  a  time  when  multinational  defense  collabo¬ 
ration  is  accelerating  across  Europe,  there  are  signs  at 
least  that  European  allies  recognize  and  understand 
the  importance  of  more  efficient  and  coordinated  ef¬ 
forts  to  generate  resources  and  capabilities.  Such  ef¬ 
forts  can  play  an  important  role  in  reducing  their  de¬ 
pendency  on  Washington. 

A  revised  transatlantic  bargain  for  the  21st  century 
cannot  simply  be  one  between  the  United  States  and 
NATO,  but  must  acknowledge  and  reflect  the  grow¬ 
ing  complexity  of  the  European  security  architecture. 
Forging  a  truly  strategic  partnership  among  the  United 
States,  NATO,  and  the  European  Union  (EU)  may  well 
require  a  rethinking  of  the  relationship  between  these 
two  institutions,  based  on  a  pragmatic  understanding 
of  how  European  security  has  evolved  since  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War.  NATO  may,  at  least  in  the  short  term, 
continue  to  be  the  primary  mechanism  for  conducting 
military  operations,  with  the  EU's  Common  Security 
and  Defence  Policy  (CSDP)  playing  a  supporting  role 
or  assuming  only  small-scale  missions.  However,  the 
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EU's  growing  competency  in  a  range  of  issues  from 
climate  change  and  terrorism,  to  energy  security,  de¬ 
velopment,  and  crisis  management,  make  the  EU  a 
critical  actor  in  transatlantic  security  affairs.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  at  the  center  of  a  revised  bargain. 

Such  a  bargain  requires  a  shift  in  thinking  about 
European  security  matters  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Washington  should  resist  the  tendency  to  com¬ 
partmentalize  the  "U.S.  and  NATO"  and  the  "U.S.  and 
EU"  but  endeavor  to  encourage  a  more  integrated  and 
nuanced  approach  to  transatlantic  security  relations. 
In  Europe,  political  will  and  a  sounder  fiscal  basis  are 
required  if  CSDP  is  to  achieve  its  potential  and  the  EU 
is  to  take  its  place  at  the  center  of  a  revised  bargain. 
The  transatlantic  bargain  was  a  Cold  War  construct 
suited  to  its  time;  what  is  required  now  is  a  transat¬ 
lantic  bargain  that  can  balance  hope  and  realism,  and 
generate  a  new  culture  of  transatlantic  partnership. 
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A  TRANSATLANTIC  BARGAIN 
FOR  THE  21  ST  CENTURY: 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  EUROPE, 

AND  THE  TRANSATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

The  burdens  of  global  citizenship  continue  to  bind  us 
together.  A  change  of  leadership  in  Washington  will 
not  lift  this  burden.  In  this  new  century,  Americans 
and  Europeans  alike  will  be  required  to  do  more  —  not 
less.  Partnership  and  cooperation  among  nations  is 
not  a  choice;  it  is  the  one  way,  the  only  way,  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  common  security  and  advance  our  common 
humanity.  That  is  why  the  greatest  danger  of  all  is  to 
allow  new  walls  to  divide  us  from  one  another.  The 
walls  between  old  allies  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
cannot  stand. 


Barack  Obama,  July  20081 


INTRODUCTION 

In  a  world  characterized  by  flux  and  uncertainty, 
America's  relationship  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  is  a  constant,  familiar,  and  reas¬ 
suring  presence.  It  is  a  relationship  that  has  been  at  the 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  national  security  since  1949,  when 
the  Washington  Treaty  brought  together  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  10  European  nations  into  a  formal 
pact,  in  what  was  a  "revolutionary  commitment"  for 
a  nation  historically  averse  to  "entangling  alliances."2 
It  is  a  relationship  that  has  ebbed  and  flowed  through¬ 
out  its  history,  and  one  that  has  been  shaped  by  com¬ 
peting  impulses  and  dynamics.  NATO  has  often  been 
characterized  in  Washington  as  an  Alliance  beset  by 
structural  weaknesses  and  imbalances  in  burden¬ 
sharing  and  military  capabilities,  which  diminish  its 
strategic  utility  to  the  United  States.  Throughout  its 
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lifetime,  NATO  has  faced  innumerable  crises  and, 
especially  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  has  been 
doomed  to  irrelevance  by  critics  and  pundits  quick  to 
write  NATO's  epitaph  in  a  world  far  removed  from 
the  nuclear  age  into  which  it  was  born.  For  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  the  21st  century,  the  Alliance  seemingly 
has  less  resonance  and  relevance  in  an  era  defined  by 
"failing"  states,  nonstate  actors,  amorphous  terrorist 
and  criminal  networks,  and  the  shifting  dynamics  of 
world  politics.  In  the  context  of  U.S.  strategic  rebal¬ 
ancing  toward  the  Asia-Pacific,  the  West's  economic 
crisis,  and  a  decline  in  defense  spending  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  would  be  easy  to  conclude  that 
NATO  is  a  Cold  War  relic  that  will  become  ever  more 
irrelevant  to  U.S.  strategic  interests. 

Such  thinking  is,  however,  a  fallacy,  for  it  obscures 
the  very  real  and  enduring  value  the  Alliance  contin¬ 
ues  to  hold  for  the  United  States  in  a  world  in  which 
we  may  be  witnessing  "the  end  of  certainty."3  NATO 
remains,  for  all  its  flaws,  the  institutional  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  a  wider  democratic  security  community,  bind¬ 
ing  the  United  States  to  its  Canadian  and  European 
allies,  and  a  vehicle  for  promoting  and  advancing 
U.S.  interests  and  values.  Historically,  NATO's  value 
to  the  United  States  has  been  premised  on  the  idea 
of  a  "transatlantic  bargain,"  a  concept  intrinsic  to  an 
understanding  of  U.S.-NATO  relations,  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future.  The  term  was  first  coined  in  1970  by 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO  Harlan  Cleveland, 
who  spoke  of  a: 

glue  that  has  held  the  allies  more  or  less  together  .  .  . 
a  large,  complex,  and  dynamic  bargain  —  partly  an  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  Europeans,  but  mostly  a  deal 
between  them  and  the  United  States  of  America.4 
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This  deal  was  the  result  of  an  "invitation"  from 
Western  Europe  to  join  a  formal  alliance  that  re¬ 
flected  European  fears  and  insecurities  in  the  face  of 
the  growing  Soviet  threat.5  Accepting  such  an  "invi¬ 
tation"  was  by  no  means  ensured  for  Washington, 
however;  the  U.S.  Senate  remained  wary  of  entering 
into  a  formal  commitment  and  sought  assurances  that 
the  Europeans  would  accelerate  efforts  at  defense  co¬ 
operation  and  integration.  As  a  result,  all  signatories 
to  the  Alliance  reached  an  agreement  for  "self-help 
and  mutual  aid,"  as  expressed  in  Article  III  of  the 
resulting  Washington  treaty.  Such  a  clause  reflected 
Washington's  understanding  that  while  the  United 
States  would  act  as  the  principal  guarantor  for  Euro¬ 
pean  security,  in  return,  America's  European  allies 
would  endeavor  to  provide  for  their  own  defense.  As 
Dean  Acheson  put  it,  this  would  ensure  "that  nobody 
is  getting  a  meal  ticket  from  anybody  else  so  far  as 
their  capacity  to  resist  is  concerned."6  Thus,  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  bargain  was  a  balancing  act:  balancing 
U.S.  commitments  against  European  contributions  to 
European  defense. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  consis¬ 
tently  spent  more  on  defense  than  did  its  European 
allies,  but  the  U.S.  commitment  was  rewarded  with 
a  dominant  leadership  role  within  the  Alliance,  typi¬ 
fied  by  its  occupation  of  the  position  of  Supreme  Al¬ 
lied  Commander  Europe  (SACEUR).  The  bargain  thus 
gave  something  to  both  sides:  Europe  was  provided 
with  a  U.S.  security  guarantee,  while  the  United  States 
established  a  position  of  authority  and  dominance  in 
an  alliance  that  could  serve  as  vehicle  for  advancing 
U.S.  interests  in  Europe.  However,  in  a  post-Cold  War 
world,  the  terms  of  the  bargain  have  come  under  ev- 
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er-closer  scrutiny,  as  the  Europeans  have  sought,  but 
struggled  to,  balance  their  end  of  the  bargain.  Two  de¬ 
cades  of  operational  activity  from  Bosnia  to  Benghazi 
have  exposed  a  growing  capabilities  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  many  of  its  allies,  prompting  grow¬ 
ing  consternation  in  Washington  over  perceptions  of 
European  "free-riding."  The  war  in  Afghanistan  has 
proven  an  unforgiving  crucible  within  which  burden¬ 
sharing  dynamics  have  played  out,  and  by  the  time 
Barack  Obama  was  elected  to  the  White  House  in  2008 
on  a  wave  of  hope  and  optimism,  an  air  of  crisis  and 
pessimism  was  pervading  Alliance  politics.  Although 
NATO  is  now  preparing  for  its  transition  out  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  the  costs  and  consequences  of  a  decade  of 
war  and  the  emergence  of  an  "age  of  austerity"  are 
casting  dark  shadows  over  the  health  and  vitality  of 
the  Alliance  in  the  21st  century,  prompting  renewed 
calls  for  a  revised  transatlantic  bargain  that  can  ac¬ 
commodate  the  economic  and  geopolitical  realities  of 
this  century. 

This  monograph  sets  out  to  assess  the  current 
state  of  U.S.-NATO  relations  and,  more  specifically, 
the  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  help  forge 
a  new  transatlantic  bargain.  Given  ongoing  debates 
over  the  end  of  U.S.  unipolarity  and  the  "rise  of  the 
rest,"7  the  monograph  aims  to  ask  how  important 
the  U.S.  leadership  of  NATO  remains  as  a  means  of 
helping  steer  the  Alliance  through  difficult  times,  or 
whether,  in  the  light  of  fiscal  challenges  confronting 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  deeply  rooted  patterns  of 
European  dependency  on  U.S.  leadership  represent  a 
fundamental  threat  to  U.S.  support  for  the  Alliance. 
Finally,  the  monograph  considers  the  need  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  its  NATO  allies,  one  more  attuned  to  the  realities 
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of  the  21st  century.  It  argues  that  a  revised  transat¬ 
lantic  bargain  must  seek  to  move  the  Alliance  beyond 
an  outdated  Cold  War  model  of  U.S.  leadership  and 
European  followership.  To  that  end,  the  monograph 
explores  the  idea  of  a  "post- American"  alliance.  Such 
an  alliance  does  not  mean  a  diminishing  of  America's 
commitment  to  the  Alliance,  but  it  does  mean  one  in 
which  America's  European  allies  and  partner  nations 
take  on  ever-increasing  responsibility  at  a  time  when 
America  will  have  to  balance  its  ongoing  commit¬ 
ment  to  Europe  with  the  challenges  and  demands  of 
a  changing  world.  As  the  United  States  increasingly 
looks  to  the  Pacific  rather  than  the  Atlantic,  and  a  new 
generation  of  U.S.  policymakers  comes  to  power  that 
lacks  the  emotional  commitment  to  NATO  of  its  Cold 
War  predecessors,  putting  the  U.S.-NATO  relation¬ 
ship  onto  a  new  footing  will  be  vital  for  the  health  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  in  the  years  to  come.  Finally,  this 
monograph  argues  that  despite  the  current  economic 
crisis  afflicting  the  European  Union  (EU)  and  concern 
over  the  future  of  the  Common  Security  and  Defense 
Policy  (CSDP),  any  revised  transatlantic  bargain  must, 
by  necessity,  take  into  account  the  growing  role  and 
power  of  the  EU  as  a  global  actor,  and  work  to  forge  a 
more  effective  U.S.-EU-NATO  partnership. 

SCOPE  AND  STRUCTURE 

Part  I  aims  to  establish  the  importance  of  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  bargain  as  a  means  for  thinking  about  the 
transatlantic  Alliance,  and  to  distill  enduring  themes 
and  issues  that  are  central  to  understanding  U.S.-NA¬ 
TO  relations.  In  particular,  it  explores  the  George  W. 
Bush  administration's  relationship  with  the  Alliance 
after  September  11,  2001  (9/11)  and  the  war  in  Af- 
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ghanistan— a  time  when  U.S.-NATO  relations  deterio¬ 
rated  sharply,  generating  concern  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  to  the  health  of  the  transatlantic  bargain.  In 
light  of  the  economic  crisis  and  the  coming  to  power  of 
Obama,  Part  II  explores  whether  the  dynamics  of  U.S. 
leadership  of  NATO  shifted  during  Obama's  first  term 
in  office,  and  how  far  ongoing  operational  challenges 
in  Afghanistan,  defense  downsizing  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  U.S.  strategic  rebalancing  have 
further  fueled  the  debate  over  the  need  for  a  revised 
bargain.  It  asks  what  the  administration's  increased 
emphasis  on  the  Asia-Pacific  means  for  transatlantic 
relations,  and  examines  whether  NATO's  operation 
in  Libya  appears  to  portend  something  of  a  shift  in 
U.S.  leadership  of  the  Alliance,  with  the  United  States 
moving  to  a  more  supporting  or  enabling  role  for 
smaller-scale  operations  in  which  core  U.S.  interests 
are  not  at  stake. 

Finally,  Part  III  aims  to  distill  what  the  terms  of 
a  revised  transatlantic  bargain  should  look  like,  and 
whether  a  move  toward  a  "post- American"  alliance 
is  both  viable  and  likely,  and  what  the  implications 
of  this  may  be  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  mili¬ 
tary— as  well  as  for  NATO.  Part  IV  offers  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

PART  I.  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  TRANSATLANTIC 
BARGAIN 

In  July  2008,  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
Obama  visited  Berlin,  Germany,  and  in  a  speech  that 
reached  a  global  audience  of  millions,  pledged  to  re¬ 
vitalize  the  transatlantic  relationship  that  had  under¬ 
pinned  U.S.  foreign  policy  since  1945.  His  remarks 
came  at  a  time  when,  yet  again,  an  air  of  "crisis"  and 
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pessimism  pervaded  the  wider  discourse  on  NATO 
and  the  future  of  transatlantic  relations.  Just  5  months 
earlier,  in  February  2008,  U.S.  Undersecretary  of  State 
R.  Nicholas  Burns  had  claimed  the  Alliance  was  fac¬ 
ing  an  "existential  crisis"  in  Afghanistan;8  in  the  same 
month  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  warned 
NATO  was  becoming  a  "two-tier"  Alliance  character¬ 
ized  by  "some  allies  willing  to  fight  and  die  to  protect 
people's  security,  and  others  who  are  not."9  Concern 
was  mounting,  particularly  within  Washington,  that 
structural  weaknesses  and  imbalances  within  the 
Alliance  were  impeding  operational  efficacy  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Commander  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  General  James  Jones  declared 
in  2005  that  national  restrictions  and  caveats  on  troop 
deployment  among  some  European  allies  had  reached 
the  "theater  of  the  absurd."10 

Such  debates  were  nothing  new  to  Alliance  poli¬ 
tics.  The  burden-sharing  issues  that  are  today  all  too 
familiar  in  Alliance  discourse  were  established  early 
on  in  NATO's  history,  as  a  result  of  the  transatlantic 
bargain  that  was  central  in  framing  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  its  European  allies.  As  noted  in 
the  introduction  of  this  study,  the  essence  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  a  balancing  act  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  — the  United  States  committing  to  provide 
a  security  guarantee  for  Europe  and,  in  return,  being 
rewarded  with  a  dominant  leadership  position  within 
the  Alliance,  while  Europe  was  expected  to  accelerate 
efforts  to  provide  for  its  own  defense.  Yet,  much  of  the 
bargain  was  implicit,  rather  than  explicit,  resting  on 
shared  understandings  and  assumptions  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  As  a  report  by  the  Carn¬ 
egie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  observes, 
"Each  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  different  expectations 
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about  how  interests,  values,  and  obligations  related  to 
each  other."  Where  Washington  viewed  the  bargain  as 
a  "contract"  implying  something  in  return,  many  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  tended  to  view  it  in  less  rigid  terms, 
as  a  "compact"  that  did  not  necessarily  translate  into 
specific  commitments.11 

As  early  as  1954,  U.S.  frustrations  with  what  it 
perceived  as  unequal  burden  sharing  were  evident; 
following  the  European  failure  to  meet  force  goals 
agreed  upon  at  the  Lisbon  summit,  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  bemoaned: 

I  get  weary  of  the  European  habit  of  taking  our  money, 
resenting  any  slight  hint  as  to  what  they  should  do, 
and  then  assuming,  in  addition,  full  right  to  criticize 
us  as  bitterly  as  they  may  desire.12 

In  its  role  as  the  principal  guarantor  for  European 
security,  the  EJnited  States  has  not  only  maintained  a 
large  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe,  but  has  also 
consistently  spent  more  on  defense  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  than  its  NATO  allies, 
fueling  notions  of  "unfairness"  in  the  burden-sharing 
debate.13  Still,  despite  persistent  congressional  scru¬ 
tiny  of  Alliance  burden  sharing  and  calls  for  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  force  presence  in  Europe,  Washington 
tolerated  such  "unfairness"  partly  because  the  bargain 
was  also  premised  on  a  large  degree  of  self-interest 
for  Washington. 

Both  during  the  Cold  War  and  in  the  post-Cold 
War  years,  NATO  has  had  an  enduring  value  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  an  indispensable  mechanism  for  promoting 
and  securing  its  strategic  interests  in  Europe.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  bargain  lay  at  the  heart  of  a  wider  "Atlantic 
Community,"  a  term  first  given  expression  by  NATO 
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in  1956,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Three  on 
Non-Military  Cooperation  recognized  that  the  found¬ 
ing  of  NATO  reflected  not  only  the  immediate  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  a  growing  sense  of 
an  Atlantic  Community.14  The  political  scientist  Karl 
Deutsch  gave  further  expression  to  this  in  1957  when 
he  spoke  of  NATO  as  an  "Atlantic  security  commu¬ 
nity,"  characterized  by  "binding  forces"  within  the 
Alliance  and  possibilities  for  cooperation  beyond  the 
realm  of  military  security.15 

Thus,  while  tensions  and  disputes  did  arise  over 
burden  sharing  through  the  Cold  War,  the  underlying 
sense  of  values  and  shared  identity  that  bound  mem¬ 
bers  together  helped  to  ensure  such  disagreements 
did  not  lead  to  any  fundamental  or  irreparable  rup¬ 
tures  within  the  Alliance.  Indeed,  the  "community" 
provided  the  wider  context  within  which  the  bargain 
evolved.  As  Karl-Heinz  Kamp  and  Kurt  Volker  note, 
the  bargain  was  never  officially  codified  as  a  trans¬ 
actional  quid  pro  quo  arrangement;  rather,  it  was  pre¬ 
mised  on  "a  set  of  unwritten  rules  that  were  based  on 
shared  interests,  values  and  expectations."  What  mat¬ 
tered,  however,  was  the  way  in  which  these  "unwrit¬ 
ten  rules"  were  interpreted  over  time,  for  "each  side  of 
the  Atlantic  had  different  expectations  about  how  in¬ 
terests,  values  and  obligations  related  to  each  other."16 
Thus,  the  bargain  is  perhaps  best  understood  as  one 
based  on  "bargaining,  calculation,  and  a  combination 
of  shared  and  dissimilar  values,"  in  which  the  United 
States  was  the  dominant  power.17  Still,  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  injected  a  new  dimension  into  the  bargain: 
gone  was  the  existential  threat  facing  the  Alliance,  and 
thus  the  very  reason  that  the  Americans  had  been  "in¬ 
vited"  to  provide  a  European  security  guarantee. 
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Some  saw  NATO's  preservation  as  a  reflection 
of  America's  ongoing  self-interest,  with  the  Alli¬ 
ance  viewed  as  little  more  than  "the  instrument  for 
maintaining  America's  domination  of  the  foreign  and 
military  policies  of  the  European  states."18  Others  em¬ 
phasized  that  NATO  provided  the  United  States  with 
an  existing  security  architecture  that  could  serve  as  a 
mechanism  for  promoting  stability  across  the  Euro- 
Atlantic  zone,  and  that  the  degree  of  cooperation  and 
integration  among  Alliance  members  generated  an 
"institutional  logic"  to  NATO's  preservation— one 
that  served  well  the  interests  of  its  hegemonic  state.19  In 
addition,  although  U.S.  troop  numbers  in  Europe  did 
decline  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,20  this  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  more  fundamental  review  of  Alliance 
burden  sharing,  partly  because  of  the  high  transac¬ 
tional  costs  involved.  Washington  was  concerned  that 
a  "review  of  this  particular  'burden-sharing  bargain' 
might  lead  to  unravelling  rather  than  reallocation."21 

Importantly,  the  nature  of  the  burden-sharing  de¬ 
bate  also  began  to  shift.  As  Jens  Ringsmose  notes,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War  the  emphasis  was  on  inputs,  with 
burden  sharing  measured  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  GDP  spent  on  defense.  The  transition  to  a  post-Cold 
War  security  environment,  however,  necessitated  a 
rethinking  of  how  burden  sharing  was  measured, 
prompting  a  greater  emphasis  on  inputs,  rather  than 
outputs,  and  on  how  money  was  spent.22  This  rethink¬ 
ing  was  premised  on  the  belief  that  NATO  had  evolved 
into  a  wider  collective-security  institution  committed 
to  crisis  management,  in  which  member  states  were 
taking  on  a  range  of  tasks  and  responsibilities.  The 
comprehensive  nature  of  modern  military  operations 
required  a  greater  emphasis  on  contributions  to  the 
civilian  dimension  of  operations,  such  as  policing 
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and  economic  reconstruction.  Although  the  United 
States  dominated  many  aspects  of  NATO's  operation 
in  Kosovo,23  Operation  ALLIED  FORCE  (OAF),  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  report  noted  that  the  13 
other  NATO  allies  that  contributed  to  OAF  provided: 

virtually  all  the  basing  facilities,  air  traffic  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  supporting  elements  to  keep  [the]  air  ar¬ 
mada  of  over  1,000  aircraft  functioning  throughout 
the  conflict.24 

According  to  James  Sperling  and  Mark  Webber, 
European  members  of  NATO  contributed  88  percent 
of  KFOR  [Kosovo  Forces]  forces,  while  the  United 
States  contributed  less  than  12  percent.  The  NATO 
extraction  force  in  Macedonia  was  also  largely  Euro¬ 
pean  in  personnel,  and  remained  so  once  deployed  as 
KFOR  in  Kosovo. 

Still,  a  perception  existed  in  many  quarters  that 
European  members  of  NATO  were  too  dependent  on 
U.S.  leadership  and  military  capabilities.  It  was  NA¬ 
TO's  Balkans  missions  that  gave  added  impetus  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  intensions  to  accelerate  efforts  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense,  initially  through  the  European  Se¬ 
curity  and  Defense  Identity  (ESDI).  Theoretically,  such 
a  process  might  have  allowed  for  the  reconfiguring  of 
the  transatlantic  bargain,  generating  a  more  coherent 
and  capable  Europe  willing  and  able  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  own  security.  This  was  wishful  thinking, 
however.  Not  only  was  ESDI  undermined  by  diver¬ 
gent  intra-European  perspectives  on  how  far  and  fast 
such  a  process  should  develop,  but  the  United  States 
also  sought  to  maintain  the  dominant  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  the  bargain  had  given  it  within  Europe,  and, 
as  a  result,  was  often  openly  hostile  and  suspicious 
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toward  ESDI.  Thus,  while  the  United  States  sought  to 
promote  and  encourage  European  defense  transfor¬ 
mation,  it  aimed  to  do  so  through  NATO  and  mea¬ 
sures  such  as  the  1999  Defense  Capabilities  Initiative 
(DCI),  which  sought  to  improve  and  enhance  Europe¬ 
an  capabilities  in  a  number  of  areas.  Limited  progress 
was  made  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the  DCI,  however, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  1990s,  concern  was  mounting  in 
Washington  as  to  the  nature  and  pace  of  European 
military  transformation. 

Such  concerns  had  a  direct  impact  on  U.S.  attitudes 
to  NATO  in  the  aftermath  of  the  9/11  attacks  on  New 
York  and  Washington.  After  the  attacks  the  George  W. 
Bush  administration  chose  to  bypass  the  Alliance  as  a 
mechanism  for  conducting  operations  in  Afghanistan, 
accepting  contributions  on  a  bilateral  basis  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  pick  and  choose  what  it  wanted  from  the  Alli¬ 
ance  collectively.  Although  the  Alliance  made  some 
crucial  contributions,  notably  its  maritime  surveil¬ 
lance  operation  in  the  Mediterranean,  Operation  AC¬ 
TIVE  ENDEAVOR,  the  perception  that  arose  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  was  that  of  an  alliance  snubbed  by  its 
leading  member  and  a  sense  of  "deflation"  at  the  Bush 
administration's  attitude  and  response.25  Although 
such  attitudes  in  part  reflected  the  lack  of  expedition¬ 
ary  capabilities  of  many  NATO  allies,  they  were  also 
indicative  of  a  wider  climate  of  frustration  with  the 
Alliance  generated  by  its  two  Balkans  campaigns.  A 
further  issue  was  the  way  in  which  the  war  on  ter¬ 
ror  served  to  expose  the  contrasting  lenses  through 
which  the  United  States  and  many  in  Europe  viewed 
the  threat  from  international  terrorism.  The  events  of 
9/11  "brought  together  two  parallel,  yet  distinct,  ap¬ 
proaches"  —  the  United  States  linking  Afghanistan  to 
the  wider  war  on  terror  and  expansion  of  democracy, 
while  many  in  Europe  tended  to  view  Afghanistan 
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through  the  lens  of  state-building.26  As  Michael  Wil¬ 
liams  notes: 

The  allies  interpreted  the  acts  of  September  11,  2001, 
differently,  and  the  policies  that  would  follow  ulti¬ 
mately  would  contribute  to  NATO's  deployment  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  subsequent  strains  the  Alliance 
suffers  today.27 

The  decision  that  NATO  would  take  over  com¬ 
mand  of  ISAF  in  August  2003  appeared,  initially 
at  least,  to  be  advantageous  to  both  NATO  and  the 
United  States.  Not  only  did  it  offer  NATO  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  its  utility  and  relevance  in  the 
21st  century  and  move  beyond  the  fractious  disputes 
of  the  previous  2  years;  this  decision  also  served  U.S. 
interests,  given  the  resistance  of  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion  to  "nation-building,"  and  provided  a  means  by 
which  the  cost  of  operations  could  be  shared  — thus 
potentially  alleviating  U.S.  concerns  over  inequitable 
burden  sharing  within  the  Alliance.28  The  reverse, 
however,  proved  to  be  true,  as  NATO's  ISAF  mis¬ 
sion  merely  served  to  magnify  existing  dynamics  in 
America's  relationship  with  NATO,  notably  imbal¬ 
ances  in  burden  sharing  and  capabilities.  Moreover, 
as  the  mission  in  Afghanistan  evolved  into  a  broader 
counterinsurgency  operation,  so  the  contrasting  lens¬ 
es  through  which  the  United  States  and  many  of  its  al¬ 
lies  viewed  the  conflict  became  ever  more  apparent.29 
Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  NATO  had  increas¬ 
ingly  sought  to  remodel  itself  by  adopting  a  narrative 
of  risk  management  as  a  means  of  hedging  against  the 
uncertainty  and  unpredictability  of  the  changed  stra¬ 
tegic  landscape.30  This  was,  however,  an  inherently 
problematic  concept,  and  it  was  NATO's  mission  in 
Afghanistan  that  served  to  expose  most  forcefully  the 
reality  that,  as  Christopher  Coker  puts  it,  "It  is  in  the 
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nature  of  risks  .  .  .  that  everything  is  contested  —  some 
societies  take  more  risks  than  others."31 

As  noted  earlier,  the  burden-sharing  debate  be¬ 
came  more  complex  in  the  context  of  modern  military 
operations;  particularly  in  Afghanistan,  it  involved 
an  increased  emphasis  on  the  fair  sharing  of  risk. 
Member  states  adopted  different  risk  thresholds  that 
became  evident  in  the  caveats  and  restrictions  some 
nations  placed  on  the  deployment  and  use  of  forces. 
These  ensured  that,  although  U.S.  allies  in  the  Alliance, 
notably  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  (UK),  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Germany,  were  all  making 
significant  contributions,  the  operation  did  "nothing 
to  suggest  that  a  more  equitable  burden-sharing  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  U.S.  and  its  European  allies  had 
emerged."32  As  ISAF  expanded  its  mission  in  2005-06, 
the  strategic  incoherence  and  disparities  in  capabili¬ 
ties  that  were  already  evident  became  further  magni¬ 
fied.  As  Bird  and  Marshall  noted: 

A  combination  of  the  alliance  principles  that  'costs  lie 
where  they  fall'  . . .  and  the  embryonic  recognition  of  a 
growing  insurgency  threat  ensured  that  the  perennial 
problem  of  turning  promises  into  forces  on  the  ground 
asserted  itself.33 

Yet,  while  much  of  the  criticism  focused  on  Euro¬ 
pean  contributions  to  ground  operations  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  there  was  also  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that 
U.S.  leadership  of  NATO  had  been  found  wanting, 
not  least  because  the  war  in  Iraq  had  occupied  much 
of  the  administration's  political  energy.34 

As  President  Bush  prepared  to  leave  office,  schol¬ 
ars  and  commentators  debated  whether  the  transat¬ 
lantic  bargain  would  endure  beyond  his  administra¬ 
tion.  G.  John  Ikenberry  suggested  that  the  "crisis"  in 
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transatlantic  relations  would  result  either  in  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Atlantic  order,  the  transformation  of  that 
order  leading  to  major  restructuring  and  a  new  set  of 
arrangements,  or  adaptation  of  the  order,  involving 
neither  complete  breakdown  nor  major  restructuring, 
but  rather  a  reworking  of  the  bargain  to  accommodate 
new  realities,  with  basic  arrangements  left  intact.35 
Thomas  Risse  also  suggested  the  imperatives  of  adap¬ 
tation  for  the  Alliance,  which  would  seek  to  enhance 
NATO's  relationship  with  the  EU,  as  well  as  foster  a 
revised  "transatlantic  bargain"  involving  fundamen¬ 
tal  change  to  norms  and  institutions.36  Although  the 
"shock"  of  9/11  neither  ruptured  the  bargain  nor  ren¬ 
dered  it  irrelevant,  it  did  serve  to  expose  and  magnify 
existing  fault  lines  and  cleavages  within  the  Alliance, 
placing  them  under  immense  strain.  New  fault  lines 
and  fissures  arose  in  the  context  of  operations  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iraq,  all  of  which  generated  a  height¬ 
ened  sense  of  "crisis"  within  the  Alliance,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  consensus  in  Washington  that  imbalances  within 
the  Alliance  and  its  increasing  fragmentation  were 
becoming  unsustainable.  By  2009,  NATO  was  being 
conceptualized  as  a  "multi-tier"  alliance  "in  which  co¬ 
alitions  of  like-minded  allies  find  it  increasingly  hard 
to  agree  on,  let  alone  execute,  strategy."37 

In  response  to  the  deterioration  in  transatlantic  re¬ 
lations,  Bush's  second  term  saw  a  change  in  approach, 
as  key  officials  such  as  Condoleezza  Rice,  Kurt  Volker, 
and  Daniel  Friedman  made  a  concerted  effort  to  reach 
out  to  European  allies  and  engage  in  cooperation  on 
a  range  of  issues.  The  replacement  of  Donald  Rums¬ 
feld  with  Robert  Gates  as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  2006 
also  signaled  a  shift  in  approach,  with  the  polarizing 
rhetoric  of  the  first  term  largely  dissipating,  replaced 
with  far  greater  efforts  at  consensus-building.  Still, 
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by  the  time  Obama  took  office,  America's  relation¬ 
ship  with  NATO  appeared  mired  in  a  repetitive  and 
frustrating  cycle,  playing  out  recurring  themes  and 
arguments  like  a  broken  record,  but  with  little  sense 
of  clarity  or  resolution  to  the  underlying  issues  and 
concerns.  In  short,  the  transatlantic  bargain  that  had 
underpinned  the  Alliance  since  1949  appeared  irrevo¬ 
cably  weakened  by  the  events  and  challenges  of  the 
post-Cold  War  era. 

PART  II:  PARTNERSHIP  AND  PRAGMATISM: 
OBAMA  AND  THE  TRANSATLANTIC 
ALLIANCE 

Obama's  candidacy  appeared,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  offer  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  a  new  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  and  harmony  could  be  restored  to  transatlantic  re¬ 
lations.  Obama  sought  a  clear  and  decisive  break  from 
the  policies  and  approach  of  the  Bush  administration, 
believing  that  under  Bush's  leadership,  America's  in¬ 
ternational  reputation,  credibility,  and  legitimacy  had 
diminished.  Obama  had  positioned  himself  during  his 
early  political  career  as  an  opponent  of  the  Iraq  War, 
and  he  rejected  what  he  saw  as  the  administration's 
intolerance  of  international  institutions.  In  numerous 
speeches  and  policy  statements,  Obama  repeated  the 
core  themes  of  his  world  view,  at  the  heart  of  which 
was  the  notion  of  renewed  American  leadership  and  a 
new  era  of  global  cooperation.  During  the  campaign, 
Obama  pledged  to  "restore  our  moral  standing  so  that 
America  is  once  again  that  last  best  hope  for  all  who 
are  called  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  .  .  ,"38  In  an  article 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  July  2007,  Obama  stated  his  goal 
"to  renew  American  leadership  in  the  world"  through 
rebuilding  international  alliances  and  institutions.39 
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However,  it  was  Obama's  Berlin  speech  that  truly 
galvanized  European  and  international  public  opin¬ 
ion— by  outlining  his  vision  of  a  "world  that  stands 
as  one."  Acknowledging  the  differences  that  had  led 
Europe  and  America  to  drift  apart,  he  argued  that  the 
"the  burdens  of  global  citizenship  continue  to  bind  us 
together,"  requiring  allies  who  would  "listen  to  each 
other,  learn  from  each  other  and,  most  of  all,  trust 
each  other."40  It  was  Obama's  Berlin  speech  that  also 
articulated  most  forcefully  the  cosmopolitanism  that 
appeared  to  be  at  the  heart  of  Obama's  world  view, 
centered  on  his  "dual  identity  as  an  American  citizen 
and  a  citizen  of  the  world."41  Cosmopolitan  thinking 
garnered  renewed  emphasis  after  9/11  as  part  of  a 
wider,  reflective  debate  within  U.S.  society  as  to  the 
causation  and  meaning  of  the  attacks  —  particularly  in 
light  of  the  strong  sense  of  nationalism  and  patriotism 
they  generated.  Some  put  forward  ideas  for  "cosmo¬ 
politan  citizens"  and  calls  for  a  shift  away  from  an  ag¬ 
gressive  nationalism  to  a  softer  humanism  that  could 
inform  America's  response.42 

Obama  saw  himself  occupying  a  "post-ideologi¬ 
cal"  world,  one  which  required  new  global  initiatives 
and  arrangements,  including  a  revitalized  NATO.43 
He  described  the  essence  of  foreign  policy  as  "forging 
a  new  relationship  with  the  world  based  on  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  mutual  interest."44  His  was  a  cosmopolitan 
world-view  based  on  an: 

intuitive  understanding  that  the  United  States  was  un¬ 
able  to  impose  its  own  moral  and  historical  narrative 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Obama  asserted  the  American 
narrative  and  was  unabashedly  proud  of  it;  he  was  an 
authentic  American  nationalist.  But  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  could  make  progress  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
dependent  on  the  world  sharing  that  narrative.45 
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Yet,  nor  did  Obama  reject  the  dominant  leitmo¬ 
tifs  of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  he  continued  to  assert  the 
importance  of  U.S.  global  leadership  and  made  clear 
his  willingness  to  use  military  force  when  necessary. 
What  he  did  reject  was  the  ideologically  charged 
zeal  for  democracy  promotion  of  his  predecessor.  In 
this  regard,  he  positioned  himself  as  a  "rare  bird  — a 
democratic  foreign  policy  realist,"46  someone  who  un¬ 
derstood  the  limitations  on  U.S.  power  in  the  world, 
and  preferred  a  foreign  policy  based  on  hard-headed 
calculations  of  what  was  in  America's  national  inter¬ 
est.  In  many  ways,  Obama  defied  easy  categorization, 
appearing  to  combine  youthful  idealism  and  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  world  view  with  a  sober  realism  and  schol¬ 
arly  intellect.  The  latter  ensured  a  tendency  to  assess 
each  problem  on  its  merits,  giving  rise  to  perceptions 
of  the  new  President  as  a  pragmatist.  According  to 
Charles  Kupchan,  Obama's  pragmatism  was  guided 
by  a  set  of  questions:  "What's  the  problem?  How  do 
we  fix  it?  Who  will  help  the  United  States  fix  it?"47  It 
was  through  this  lens  that  Obama  viewed  NATO.  As 
someone  unencumbered  by  the  baggage  of  NATO's 
history,  Obama  saw  the  organization  in  functionalist 
terms,  as  an  instrument  that  could  serve  America's  in¬ 
terests  in  an  interconnected  world,  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
enhanced  burden  sharing  and  partnership. 

Obama's  War. 

One  of  the  principal  challenges  Obama  inherited 
in  taking  office  was  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  As  noted 
earlier,  Obama  took  office  at  a  time  when  discourse 
over  the  Alliance  was  dominated  by  notions  of  "cri¬ 
sis,"  with  both  Nicholas  Burns  and  Robert  Gates  hav¬ 
ing  made  scathing  criticisms  of  the  Alliance  in  Feb- 
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ruary  2008.  Still,  Obama  had  made  clear  during  the 
campaign  he  believed  the  Bush  administration  had 
"taken  its  eye  off  the  ball"  in  switching  the  focus  of 
U.S.  efforts  from  Afghanistan  to  Iraq.  Once  elected, 
the  President  thus  set  about  attempting  to  distance 
himself  from  his  predecessor,  rejecting  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration's  sweeping  rhetoric  of  democratization 
and  favoring  instead  a  refocusing  of  the  mission  on 
narrower  objectives.  In  March  2009,  Obama  stated,  "I 
want  the  American  people  to  understand  that  we  have 
a  clear  and  focused  goal:  to  disrupt,  dismantle  and  de¬ 
feat  A1  Qaeda  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan."  Obama 
ordered  21,000  troops  to  Afghanistan,  the  largest  in¬ 
crease  since  the  war  began  in  2001.  But  this  was  also 
coupled  with  a  call  for  a  "dramatic  increase  in  our  ci¬ 
vilian  effort"  and  a  pledge  that  he  would  "seek  civil¬ 
ian  support  from  our  partners  and  allies."48 

The  refocusing  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan  did  not 
represent  a  radical  departure  from  Bush's  policy,  but 
rather  a  more  subtle  change  in  strategy,  and  it  was  one 
with  which  Obama  was  entirely  comfortable.49  Obama 
also  made  a  concerted  effort  to  reach  out  to  Ameri¬ 
ca's  NATO  allies  and  repair  what  the  administration 
felt  was  a  significant  degree  of  damage  wrought  by 
his  predecessor  to  the  transatlantic  alliance;  Obama's 
National  Security  Advisor  General  James  Jones  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  administration  aimed  to  "rebalance  the 
relationship,  make  people  feel  like  they  are  contribut¬ 
ing  even  a  small  amount,  but  to  make  them  feel  like 
they're  valued  and  respected."50 

This  shift  in  strategy  and  approach  was  an  im¬ 
portant  one  for  NATO.  Although  Obama  hoped  that 
European  allies  would  respond  to  the  troop  commit¬ 
ments  with  their  own  increase,  he  also  grasped  that 
continuing  to  lecture  European  allies  on  the  issue  was 
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not  a  viable  long-term  option.  As  a  result,  the  Obama 
administration  placed  far  more  emphasis  in  early-2009 
on  asking  European  nations  to  focus  on  what  they 
could  do  —  increasing  funding  and  resources  for  civil¬ 
ian  reconstruction.  Jeremy  Shapiro,  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  adviser  on  Europe,  commented  that  "the  tone  of 
the  messages  he  is  giving  is  a  specific  and  intended 
sharp  break  with  the  past."51 

In  February  2009,  Vice-President  Joseph  Biden 
gave  a  speech  to  the  45th  Munich  Conference  on  Secu¬ 
rity  Policy  in  which  he  made  clear  the  "new  tone"  that 
the  Obama  administration  intended  to  set  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  Europe.  However,  Biden  also  clarified  that 
in  return  for  the  new  tone  and  approach  of  the  Obama 
administration,  the  United  States  would  expect  more 
from  its  partners.52  In  one  sense,  here  was  at  least  a 
partial  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  new  administration 
to  recalibrate  the  bargain;  Obama  recognized  that  U.S. 
leadership  of  the  Alliance  required  a  more  nuanced 
approach  than  to  simply  berate  European  allies  over 
burden  sharing,  and  that,  in  the  context  of  modern 
military  operations,  Europeans  had  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  make.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  remind¬ 
ing  Europeans  that  the  bargain  had  always  implied  a 
quid  pro  quo  and  that  in  return  for  a  more  nuanced  U.S. 
leadership,  he  expected  Europeans  to  respond  in  kind. 

Only  2  weeks  later,  U.S.  aspirations  of  a  more 
equal  partnership  were  shattered  when  Gates  was 
told  at  a  meeting  of  NATO  defense  ministers  in  Kra¬ 
kow,  Poland,  that  additional  Europeans  troops  for 
ISAF  would  not  be  forthcoming.  This  announcement 
led  one  commentator  to  suggest  that  the  administra¬ 
tion's  message  had  been  "lost  in  translation."53  De¬ 
spite  this  setback,  the  Obama  administration  contin¬ 
ued  to  promote  its  new  strategy  for  Afghanistan  to 
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NATO,  centered  on  a  more  comprehensive  approach 
that  fused  troop  increases  with  more  funding  and 
resources  for  promoting  better  governance,  police 
training,  the  rule  of  law,  and  economic  development. 
This  shift  in  thinking  had  begun  during  the  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration,  with  the  publication  in  2006  of  the  U.S. 
military's  new  manual  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24 ,  Coun¬ 
terinsurgency  (COIN),  co-authored  by  General  David 
Petraeus.  Still,  it  was  the  Obama  administration  that 
found  itself  largely  responsible  for  developing  and 
implementing  the  new  approach.  Its  commitment  to 
what  it  termed  "smart  power,"  combining  military 
power  with  the  softer  tools  of  diplomacy,  negotiation, 
and  statecraft  to  achieve  U.S.  goals  and  objectives,  also 
meshed  well  with  an  emerging  consensus  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Such  a  consensus  held  that  achieving  security  and 
stability  in  the  region  depended  upon  a  more  holistic 
approach,  coupled  with  increasing  engagement  with 
Afghanistan's  neighbors,  including  Iran  and  Paki¬ 
stan.  It  was  also  music  to  the  ears  of  many  Europe¬ 
ans  who  had  been  frustrated  by  what  they  perceived 
as  an  excessive  focus  on  military  power  by  the  Bush 
administration. 

As  a  result,  by  the  time  Alliance  leaders  gathered 
in  Strasbourg,  Germany,  for  NATO's  60th  anniversary 
summit,  Obama  had  managed  to  extract  promises  of 
troops,  military  trainers,  and  civilian  experts  from 
America's  European  allies  in  what  The  Washington 
Post  called  a  "sweeping  demonstration  of  support  for 
the  new  administration's  leadership."54  French  Presi¬ 
dent  Nicholas  Sarkozy  welcomed  the  new  approach, 
commenting: 

It  feels  really  good  to  work  with  a  U.S.  president  .  .  . 

who  understands  that  the  world  doesn't  boil  down  to 

simply  American  frontiers  and  borders.55 
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NATO  pledged  to  establish  a  NATO  Training  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Afghanistan  (NTM-A)  to  help  train  the  Afghan 
National  Army  and  Police.  But  tensions  and  disagree¬ 
ments  refused  to  disappear  as  it  became  evident  the 
troop  increases  Obama  had  hoped  for  would  not  be 
forthcoming,  puncturing  the  otherwise  celebratory 
atmosphere  at  Strasbourg.56  Sarkozy  dismissed  a  re¬ 
porter's  comment  that  the  United  States  was  send¬ 
ing  in  more  troops  while  the  Europeans  were  not,  by 
suggesting  that  "It  is  the  European  vision  that  is  tri¬ 
umphing,"  a  reference  to  the  long-standing  European 
desire  to  focus  on  civilian  reconstruction,  rather  than 
military  force.57 

Obama's  decision  in  December  2009  to  commit  a 
further  30,000  troops  to  Afghanistan  further  fueled 
tensions  in  the  Alliance.  The  decision  was  the  result 
of  "the  most  detailed  presidential  review  of  a  national 
security  decision  since  the  1962  Cuban  Missile  Cri¬ 
sis."58  Although  General  Petraeus  sought  an  additional 
10,000  U.S.  troops,  Obama  warned  him  to  "Be  careful 
how  you  characterize  our  NATO  allies.  We  need  them. 
They  will  be  useful  in  this  coalition."59  Nevertheless, 
the  3  months  that  Obama  took  to  reach  his  decision 
became  a  source  of  concern,  especially  in  London,  UK, 
and  Paris,  France,  where  reports  suggested  both  the 
British  and  French  governments  were  growing  impa¬ 
tient  with  what  U.S.  Republicans  had  already  labeled 
Obama's  "dithering."  Bernard  Kouchner,  the  French 
foreign  minister,  suggested  a  lack  of  leadership  from 
Washington  was  hampering  the  Afghan  mission  and 
asked,  "What  is  the  goal?  What  is  the  road?  And  in  the 
name  of  what?  Where  are  the  Americans?  It  begins  to 
be  a  problem."60 
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According  to  Heather  Conley  of  the  Center  for  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  International  Studies,  the  reaction  in  Europe 
to  the  eventual  decision  to  implement  a  "surge"  was 
"Wait.  You're  going  to  do  this  again?  You're  going 
to  ask  for  more?"61  This  was  exactly  what  the  Obama 
administration  did  as  it  made  clear  that  it  expected 
NATO  allies  to  play  their  part.  At  a  meeting  of  NATO 
defense  ministers,  the  Alliance  pledged  in  the  region 
of  7,000  troops,  but  the  response  from  individual  na¬ 
tions  was  muted;  only  Britain  and  Poland  offered  to 
increase  their  troop  numbers  immediately,  while  oth¬ 
ers,  including  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  non¬ 
committal.  The  Germans  responded  to  Obama's  de¬ 
liberations  by  stating  "We  will  take  our  own  time  to 
assess  what  he  said  and  discuss  this  with  our  allies."62 

Although  Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton 
claimed  she  was  "extremely  heartened"63  by  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Alliance  solidarity,  the  problem  for  the 
administration  was  that  the  shift  in  strategy,  although 
welcomed  by  many  in  Europe,  could  not  overcome 
deeply  embedded  opposition  to  the  war  among  Eu¬ 
ropean  populations.  A  PEW  survey  of  May-June  2009 
found  that  in  Germany,  a  country  with  the  third  larg¬ 
est  contingent  of  Allied  troops  in  Afghanistan,  nearly 
6-in-10  people  favored  withdrawal.  In  most  of  the 
other  countries  surveyed,  including  France,  Britain, 
Poland,  and  Spain,  the  survey  found  majorities  or  plu¬ 
ralities  opposed  to  NATO's  Afghan  mission.  While  57 
percent  of  Americans  surveyed  wanted  U.S.  troops  to 
stay  in  Afghanistan,  opinion  was  more  evenly  divided 
in  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.64 

In  the  face  of  domestic  political  realities  confront¬ 
ing  many  European  allies,  Obama's  change  in  tone 
and  approach  had  only  a  limited  impact.  Following 
the  London  Afghanistan  conference  in  January  2010, 
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NATO  did  confirm  that  it  would  commit  a  total  of 
7,000  extra  troops  for  ISAF;65  still,  the  European  fail¬ 
ure  to  respond  more  positively  to  Obama's  overtures 
left  some  observers  questioning  not  only  the  utility  of 
the  Alliance  for  the  United  States,  but  also  Obama's 
leadership.  Kori  Schake,  a  former  Bush  official  and 
Hoover  Institution  fellow,  claimed  the  "coolness"  in 
the  European  response  "has  come  as  a  surprise.  And 
it  does  matter."  For  Schake,  the  explanation  for  this 
response  lay  not  in  Obama's  perceived  lack  of  Atlanti¬ 
cism,  but  in  the  overinflated  expectations  he  had  of 
what  Europe  would  be  able  to  deliver.  She  observed 
that  "President  Obama's  expectations  for  the  kind  of 
partners  Europeans  were  going  to  be  were  far  grander 
than  Europe  was  prepared  to  deliver."66 

The  resistance  the  Obama  administration  en¬ 
countered  led  Gates  to  launch  a  withering  attack  on 
America's  European  allies  at  a  February  2010  meeting 
of  NATO  officials,  lamenting  what  he  saw  as  the  "de¬ 
militarization  of  Europe."67  Even  Clinton  joined  the 
fray  in  calling  for  an  "honest  discussion"  and  warned 
NATO  that  it  risked  becoming  a  "talking  shop."68 
Gates's  remarks,  although  scathing  in  their  criticism, 
were  not  new,  but  reflected  deep-seated  U.S.  frus¬ 
trations  with  NATO  that  had  been  evident  since  the 
dawning  of  the  Cold  War.  Gates  would  repeat  these 
frustrations  in  his  final  speech  to  NATO  in  June  2011, 
where  he  reminded  NATO  defense  ministers  that  he 
was  only  one  in  a  long  line  of  U.S.  Defense  Secretaries 
"exasperated"  at  the  failure  of  some  members  of  the 
Alliance  to  meet  agreed-upon  NATO  benchmarks  for 
spending.  He  also  warned  the  Alliance  that  if  it  did  not 
establish  a  more  equitable  burden-sharing  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  faced  "the  very  real  possibility  of  collective 
military  irrelevance."69 
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Gates's  comments  were  clearly  intended  to  inject 
a  sense  of  urgency  into  debates  over  Alliance  burden 
sharing  for  a  European  audience;  they  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  paint  an  entirely  fair  or  accurate  picture.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  comprehensive  nature  of  modern 
military  operations  has  required  a  greater  emphasis 
on  contributions  to  the  civilian  dimension  of  the  op¬ 
erations,  such  as  policing  and  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  When  it  comes  to  ISAF,  NATO's  European  allies 
accounted  for  almost  60  percent  of  the  armed  forces 
committed,  with  Canada  contributing  33  percent,  and 
the  United  States  less  than  2  percent.  In  addition,  Eu¬ 
ropean  NATO  Allies  have  made  major  contributions 
when  it  comes  to  aid  and  development  assistance.70 
Although  such  contributions  are  recognized  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  Washington,  the  tendency  to  focus  on 
more  traditional  measures  of  burden  sharing,  notably 
defense  spending,  can  obscure  the  very  real  and  im¬ 
portant  contributions  European  allies  make. 

In  this  regard,  NATO  Secretary  General  Anders 
Fogh  Rasmussen  was  right  when  he  noted  that  U.S. 
claims  that  "Europeans  do  too  little"  simply  do  not 
paint  the  full  picture.71  Moreover,  one  might  argue  that 
the  more  normative  and  holistic  approach  to  security 
of  many  in  Europe  provides  a  critical  counterpoint 
to  the  militarism  that  has  tended  to  typify  U.S.  atti¬ 
tudes  to  defense.72  Making  sweeping  generalizations 
about  the  "pacification"  of  Europe  is  also  inherently 
problematic  —  not  least  because  "Europe"  is  not  a  ho¬ 
mogeneous  entity,  but  a  coming  together  of  a  myriad 
of  different  strategic  cultures,  all  with  differing  views 
on  the  use  of  military  force.  Some  European  nations, 
notably  Britain,  have  greater  synergy  with  an  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  thinking,  while  the  Obama  administration 
put  a  renewed  emphasis  on  soft  (or  "smart")  power 
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and  civilian  tools  and  capabilities,  as  reflected  in  the 
release  of  the  first  Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Review  (QDDR)  in  2010. 73 

A  New  Urgency. 

Despite  the  nuances  and  complexities  injected  into 
the  transatlantic  bargain  in  a  post-Cold  War  world,  the 
bargain  continues  to  be  undermined,  as  far  as  Wash¬ 
ington  is  concerned,  by  a  number  of  interrelated  gaps 
that  have  emerged  within  the  Alliance  over  the  past  2 
decades.  With  U.S.  defense  spending  increasing  in  the 
context  of  the  war  on  terror  and  sharp  cuts  to  many 
European  defense  budgets  prompted  by  the  2008  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  a  defense  spending  gap  had  emerged 
by  2010  that  was,  in  turn,  fueling  a  growing  capabili¬ 
ties  gap  within  the  Alliance.  As  defense  expert  Hans 
Binnendijk  noted  in  testimony  to  Congress  ahead  of 
NATO's  2012  Chicago  summit,  in  2011  "NATO's  Eu¬ 
ropean  members  averaged  just  1.6  percent  of  GDP  or 
$282.9  billion  spent  on  defense  while  the  United  States 
spent  4.8  percent  of  GDP  or  $685.6  billion  on  defense," 
equating  to  "69  percent  and  28  percent  of  total  NATO 
defense  spending  for  European  NATO  members  and 
the  United  States,  respectively."74  Across  the  board, 
the  defense  expenditure  of  the  European  NATO  Allies 
is  forecast  to  decline  by  2.9  percent  (after  adjusting  for 
inflation)  between  2010  and  2015. 75 

By  contrast,  between  2001-12  U.S.  defense  spend¬ 
ing  was  on  an  upward  trajectory,  thus  ensuring  both 
a  widening  defense  spending  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  as  well  as  a  growing  capabilities 
gap;  while  the  United  States  had  continued  to  invest 
in  high-end  technology  and  expeditionary  capabili¬ 
ties,  many  European  nations  had  made  only  modest 
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improvements.76  Added  to  this  is  a  transformation 
gap;  while  the  U.S.  military  undertook  a  major  pro¬ 
cess  of  transformation  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
European  militaries  have  lagged  behind.  Despite  the 
transformation  agenda  instituted  at  the  2002  Prague 
Summit,  there  have  been  significant  disparities  across 
Europe  in  the  pace  and  scope  of  transformation,  due  to 
the  different  time  scales  Allies  have  adopted,  national 
domestic  politics,  and  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
Allies  have  interpreted  the  transformation  agenda.77 

However,  U.S.  frustration  with  the  Alliance  be¬ 
came  more  sustained  after  9/11,  imbalances  in  capa¬ 
bilities  and  burden  sharing,  although  unpalatable  and 
frequently  lamented,  were  begrudgingly  tolerated  be¬ 
cause:  a)  America's  dominant  position  within  the  Al¬ 
liance  continued  to  serve  U.S.  interests;  and,  b)  there 
was  no  urgent  economic  imperative  to  scale  back  Alli¬ 
ance  spending  or  contributions.  This  was  the  essence 
of  the  transatlantic  bargain  that  underpinned  the  Al¬ 
liance  through  the  Cold  War  and  into  the  post-Cold 
War  years.  As  noted  earlier,  the  bargain  underwent 
minor  adjustments  in  the  1990s;  U.S.  troop  levels  in 
Europe  saw  some  reductions,  and  Europe  accelerated 
efforts  to  forge  closer  integration  in  the  security  and 
defense  realm.  Calls  for  a  more  substantive  revision  of 
the  transatlantic  bargain  in  the  absence  of  the  Soviet 
threat  were  offset,  however,  by  instability  in  Europe 
and  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  agenda  that  gave  primacy 
to  the  core  task  of  preserving  and  advancing  stability, 
security,  and  democracy  across  an  expanding  Europe. 
In  the  light  of  limited  progress  in  European  defense 
integration  and  transformation,  which  left  NATO  as 
the  principal  mechanism  for  guaranteeing  European 
security,  as  well  as  of  a  decade  of  relative  prosper¬ 
ity,  Washington's  interests  continued  to  be  served 
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by  maintaining  its  role  as  primus  inter  pares  within 
the  Alliance. 

Obama,  however,  was  elected  at  a  time  when  a 
confluence  of  factors  served  to  cast  doubt  on  the  ongo¬ 
ing  value,  and  sustainability,  of  America  retaining  its 
hegemonic  role  within  the  Alliance.  In  broader  terms, 
the  nature  of  U.S.  global  leadership  and  the  central¬ 
ity  of  Europe  as  a  whole  to  U.S.  strategic  thinking 
were  being  called  into  question.  Obama  entered  office 
acutely  aware  of  the  limitations  of  American  power  — 
and  of  its  willingness  and  ability  to  continue  to  act  as  a 
"global  policeman"  in  the  face  of  enormous  economic 
challenges  at  home.  Obama  intuitively  grasped  the 
significance  for  the  United  States  of  China's  increas¬ 
ingly  prominent  role  on  the  world  stage.  With  concern 
growing  among  America's  allies  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
over  China's  rising  power,  and  with  concern  growing 
within  Washington  over  challenges  to  U.S.  primacy  in 
the  region,  the  Obama  administration  was  naturally 
less  focused  on  Europe  as  a  region.78 

This  strategic  rebalancing  was  part  of  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  that  had  been  under  way  since  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  Both  the  Clinton  and  George  W. 
Bush  administrations  had  accorded  a  high  priority  to 
the  Asia-Pacific;  indeed,  a  perennial  debate  in  foreign 
policy  circles  through  the  1990s  and  2000s  was  the  rel¬ 
ative  merits  of  "containment"  versus  "engagement" 
with  a  rising  China.  The  strategic  significance  of  the 
Greater  Middle  East  was  also  heightened  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  years,  in  the  context  of  ongoing  instability 
and  turmoil  and  the  ever-increasing  domestic  demand 
for  the  free  flow  of  energy  supplies  from  the  region. 
As  regional  stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  and  Middle 
East  took  on  greater  significance  for  the  United  States, 
Europe  conversely  undertook  a  gradual  process  of  ex- 
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pansion  and,  over  the  last  decade  in  particular,  a  more 
sustained  effort  to  forge  a  European  security  and  de¬ 
fense  capability.  The  events  of  9/11  only  served  to  fur¬ 
ther  shift  America's  strategic  focus  away  from  Europe 
and  toward  what  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  had  more  than 
2  decades  earlier  termed  an  "arc  of  crisis."79 

Unlike  Presidents  Clinton  and  Bush,  however, 
Obama  had  to  contend  with  an  economic  crisis  the 
likes  of  which  America  had  not  experienced  since  the 
Great  Depression;  originating  in  the  U.S.  subprime 
mortgage  market,  this  crisis  served  to  expose  the 
fragility  of  the  American  economy  and  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  reminder  of  America's  vulnerability  —  and  of  the 
urgent  need  to  set  America's  "house  in  order."  As  a 
result,  the  need  to  both  reduce  U.S.  defense  spending 
and  continue  America's  strategic  reprioritization  was 
paramount  during  Obama's  first  2  years  in  office.  This 
was  simply  a  pragmatic  response  for  the  United  States 
to  a  world  in  which  "Europe  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
security  concern  as  it  was  during  the  Cold  War  and  its 
immediate  aftermath."80  With  the  United  States  seek¬ 
ing  to  scale  back  its  global  commitments  and  further 
rebalance  toward  the  Asia-Pacific,  it  naturally  looked 
to  Europe  to  take  on  greater  responsibility  for  secu¬ 
rity  in  its  own  backyard  —  and  especially  for  crises  or 
conflicts  in  which  the  United  States  had  only  minimal 
strategic  interests  at  stake. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  the  Alliance  found 
itself  having  to  confront  the  prospect  of  yet  another 
military  operation,  this  time  in  Libya.  Unlike  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  however,  the  conflict  was  on  the  European 
periphery,  and  vital  U.S.  national  interests  were  not  at 
stake.  During  the  1990s,  conflicts  in  the  Balkans  had 
proven  beyond  the  capacity  of  Europe  to  deal  with 
alone,  with  the  United  States  playing  a  major  role  in 
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terms  of  both  military  contributions  and  political  lead¬ 
ership.  By  2011  and  the  eruption  of  another  violent 
conflict  on  Europe's  periphery,  the  context  was  very 
different:  the  United  States  was  war- weary,  suffering 
from  military  overstretch,  and  facing  a  challenging 
domestic  economic  context— all  of  which  mitigated 
against  the  United  States  playing  a  leading  role  and 
brought  into  even  sharper  focus  the  need  for  a  rethink¬ 
ing  of  the  transatlantic  bargain. 

Leadership  from  Behind? 

With  the  Obama  administration  acutely  aware  of 
the  toll  two  major  military  engagements  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  Iraq  had  taken,  as  well  as  of  the  damage  to 
its  international  reputation  and  standing  in  the  Arab 
world,  and  with  the  administration  forced  to  confront 
the  most  challenging  economic  crisis  since  the  Great 
Depression,  the  political  and  public  appetite  for  U.S. 
involvement  in  Libya  was  limited,  at  best.  The  crisis 
in  Libya,  taking  place  in  the  heart  of  the  European 
"neighborhood,"  represented  an  opportunity  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  members  of  the  Alliance  to  "step  up"  and 
demonstrate  their  ability  and  willingness  to  assume 
a  greater  leadership  role.  Despite  his  initial  reluctance 
to  intervene,  as  the  situation  on  the  ground  deterio¬ 
rated  and  with  Britain  and  France  pushing  forcefully 
for  a  no-fly  zone,  Obama  began  to  call  for  a  broader 
resolution  that  would  authorize  military  force  against 
Muammar  Qadaffi's  forces.  The  result  was  Opera¬ 
tion  ODYSSEY  DAWN,  a  series  of  air  strikes  com¬ 
mencing  on  March  19,  2011,  carried  out  by  the  United 
States,  the  UK,  and  France  but  under  U.S.  strategic 
command.  The  United  States  then  handed  over  com¬ 
mand  and  control  to  NATO  for  Operation  UNIFIED 
PROTECTOR  on  March  31. 
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The  operation  was,  in  many  ways,  a  perfect  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Obama  administration's  broader  ap¬ 
proach  to  foreign  policy,  one  centered  on  the  concepts 
of  partnership  and  pragmatism.81  Despite  the  lack  of 
an  overwhelming  strategic  rationale  for  U.S.  military 
engagement,  it  was  hard  for  the  Obama  administra¬ 
tion  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  moral  imperatives  for 
action,  particularly  in  the  context  of  earlier  efforts  to 
reach  out  to  and  engage  the  Arab  world.  But  with  do¬ 
mestic  support  limited  and  defense  cuts  looming  on 
the  horizon,  the  administration  also  could  not  play  the 
kind  of  dominant  role  it  had  done  in  previous  Alliance 
operations.  Thus,  Obama  was  keen  to  make  clear  that, 
while  the  United  States  would  "focus  our  unique  ca¬ 
pabilities  on  the  front  end  of  the  operation,"  it  would 
then  move  to  a  "supporting  role."  It  would  seek  to 
"transfer  responsibility  to  our  allies  and  partners"  to 
ensure  that  "the  risk  and  cost  of  this  operation  — to  our 
military  and  to  American  taxpayers— will  be  reduced 
significantly."  Obama  also  maintained  that  "real  lead¬ 
ership  created  the  conditions  and  coalitions  for  others 
to  step  up  as  well  —  to  work  with  allies  and  partners  so 
that  they  could  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  and  pay 
their  share  of  the  costs."82  In  this  regard,  "the  U.S.  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  campaign  .  .  .  reflected  America's  logic 
of  a  new  transatlantic  burden-sharing  model  in  the 
light  of  a  changed  grand  strategy."83  Still,  despite  the 
pragmatism  that  drove  such  logic,  the  Obama  admin¬ 
istration  was  accused  of  "eschewing  its  indispensible 
role  of  leadership"84  within  the  Alliance,  in  what  was 
unflatteringly  depicted  as  "leadership  from  behind."85 

This  criticism  came  about  partly  because  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  withheld  some  critical  capabilities,  such  as 
the  A-10  Thunderbolt  II  and  AC-130  Specter  gunships, 
but  also  because,  while  such  logic  made  perfect  sense 
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in  theory,  it  proved  harder  to  implement  in  practice. 
Although  Britain,  France,  and  a  handful  of  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies  provided  the  bulk  of  combat  sorties,  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  step  in  and  supply  key 
enabling  assets,  including  the  U.S.  joint  surveillance 
target  attack  radar  system  (JSTARS)  and  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  (AW ACS)  aircraft. 

Yet,  even  this  fact  could  not  hide  what  appeared  to 
be  a  stepchange  in  U.S.  attitudes  to  the  Alliance.  As  a 
major  RUSI  study  of  the  operation  argued: 

Despite  its  established  history  of  leading  'coalitions 
of  the  willing/  with  commitments  elsewhere  and 
resource  challenges  of  its  own,  the  Libya  campaign 
was  a  clear  example  of  the  U.S.  seeking  to  play  a 
different  role.86 

America's  NATO  allies  also  demonstrated  that 
there  were  indeed  possibilities  for  a  new  transatlan¬ 
tic  bargain,  one  in  which  European  members  of  the 
Alliance  — as  well  as  NATO  partners  —  would  take  on 
increasing  roles  and  responsibilities. 

As  Binnendijk  pointed  out  to  Congress  in  testi¬ 
mony  prior  to  the  2012  Chicago  Summit,  90  percent 
of  all  ordinance  dropped  on  Libya  was  delivered  by 
Europeans.87  Moreover,  not  only  did  France  and  Brit¬ 
ain  demonstrate  their  willingness  to  "step  up,"  but 
so,  too,  did  a  number  of  smaller  European  nations 
that  contributed  vital  niche  capabilities,  including 
Norway,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Denmark.  Qatar,  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  Morocco,  Jordan,  and  Swe¬ 
den  also  played  key  operational  roles.  As  one  U.S. 
commentator  conceded: 

Libya  shows  Americans  that  Europe  and  Canada  are 
not  denuded,  post-modern  pacifists.  In  this  battle. 
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Europeans  took  the  lead,  demonstrating  that  they  can 
and  will  use  force  when  they  have  the  political  will  to 
do  so.88 

Although  it  is  unwise  to  portray  the  Libyan  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  harbinger  of  future  trends,  it  is  also  hard  not 
to  conclude  that  it  does  mark  a  shift  in  the  dynamics 
of  U.S.  leadership  of  the  Alliance  — not  least  because, 
as  one  U.S.  official  conceded,  "Our  ability  to  carry  the 
burden  is  being  called  into  question."89 

Still,  the  reliance  of  many  European  nations  on 
the  United  States  for  critical  assets  gave  rise  to  the 
view  that: 

The  Europeans  were  counting  too  heavily  on  the 
United  States  for  their  security  at  a  time  when  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  increasingly  preoccupied  with  advancing 
their  strategic  interests  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  In 
short,  the  perception  grew  that  the  trans- Atlantic  link 
was  weakening.90 

Secretary  Gates  further  fueled  such  perceptions 
when  he  warned,  in  the  midst  of  Operation  UNIFIED 
PROTECTOR,  that  in  the  context  of  ongoing  imbal¬ 
ances  in  burden  sharing  and  capabilities  the  Alliance 
faced  the  prospect  of  increasing  irrelevance.91  Such 
warnings  were  followed  by  more  tangible  signs  that 
the  mood  in  Washington  was  firmly  shifting.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  2012,  the  United  States  released  its  Defense  Strate¬ 
gic  Guidance  (DSG),  which  confirmed  an  expected  re¬ 
duction  in  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  and  a  strategic  focus 
on  the  Asia-Pacific,  as  well  as  announcing  substantial 
defense  cuts  of  a  projected  $487  billion  over  the  next 
decade.92  As  a  result,  U.S.  defense  spending  is  set  to 
decline  for  the  first  time  in  13  years.  Although  this  will 
reduce  the  defense  spending  gap  with  many  Allies,  it 
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is  also  a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States  will  be  less 
willing  and  able  to  contribute  to  European  security  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  the  past. 

The  DSG  was  released  against  a  backdrop  of  grow¬ 
ing  congressional  disquiet  over  Alliance  disparities. 
Congressional  skepticism  of  the  Alliance  has  always 
been  a  key  dynamic  influencing  U.S.-NATO  relations. 
This  is  particularly  true  today,  at  a  time  when  con¬ 
gressional  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  America's  com¬ 
mitment  to  NATO  has  intensified,  and  is  taking  on  a 
new  salience  in  the  context  of  the  campaign  in  Libya, 
the  global  financial  crisis,  and  U.S.  defense  cuts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  U.S.  congressman: 

We're  fighting  at  this  level  and  they're  at  another  level 
and  that  comes  down  to  investment,  hardware,  train¬ 
ing,  personnel  and  making  it  a  priority.  And  to  some 
extent  my  constituents,  those  who  pay  attention  to 
such  issues,  I  think  they're  troubled  by  the  free-rider 
aspect  of  this.93 

As  previously  noted,  such  claims  do  not  paint  a 
wholly  accurate  picture.  Although  there  had  been  a 
widening  spending  gap  between  the  United  States 
and  many  of  its  Allies  prior  to  2012,  some  analysts 
did  indeed  question  "whether  it  is  not  really  a  matter 
of  the  United  States  spending  too  much  on  defense, 
rather  than  the  Europeans  spending  too  little."  Fur¬ 
thermore,  while  the  capabilities  gap  may  also  have 
widened,  this  "pales  in  significance  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  they  are  allied  with  each  other,  are  qualitatively 
compatible,  and  have  capabilities  that  complement 
the  other's  shortfalls."94  Still,  this  has  not  prevented 
Congress  from  demanding  more  equitable  burden 
sharing.  In  2012,  Congress  called  on  Europe  not  only 
to  shoulder  a  larger  share  of  NATO's  missile  defense 
program,  but  also: 
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to  reduce  the  defense  gap  with  the  United  States 
by  equipping  themselves  with  capabilities  that  are 
deemed  to  be  critical,  deployable,  and  sustainable; 
to  meet  the  agreed  upon  benchmark  of  spending  at 
least  2  percent  of  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  on 
defense;  and  to  demonstrate  political  determination  to 
achieve  these  goals.95 

Although  the  United  States  pays  a  share  of 
NATO's  commonly  funded  budget  proportionate  to 
its  Gross  National  Income  (GNI),  only  three  NATO  al¬ 
lies  meet  the  2  percent  agreed-upon  benchmark  of  de¬ 
fense  spending  as  a  percentage  of  GDP.96  Yet,  as  noted 
earlier,  this  is  not  a  particularly  fair  or  accurate  way  of 
measuring  burden  sharing  within  the  Alliance,  a  point 
captured  by  former  Secretary  General  Jaap  de  Hoop 
Scheffer  in  2008: 

How  does  one  decide  what  is  a  fair  contribution  from 
a  country  of  50  million  against  a  contribution  from  a 
country  with  a  population  of  only  4  million?  How  can 
you  evaluate  a  contribution  of  light  infantry  against 
the  provision  of  critical  enablers  such  as  helicopters 
or  air-to-air  refuellers?  And  over  what  time  period?97 

Even  so,  the  transformation  gap  evident  between 
the  United  States  and  many  European  allies  is  of  in¬ 
creasing  concern  to  Washington.  In  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
in  2003,  as  part  of  NATO's  post-9/11  transformation 
agenda,  the  Allied  Command  Transformation  (ACT) 
was  posited  "to  be  the  forcing  agent  for  change  within 
the  Alliance  and  to  act  as  the  focus  and  motivating 
force  to  bring  intellectual  rigor  to  the  change  pro¬ 
cess."98  Part  of  the  purpose  of  ACT  was  to  accelerate 
the  transformation  of  member-state  forces  from  be¬ 
ing  rooted  in  a  conventional  Cold  War  mindset,  into 
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lighter,  faster,  and  more  rapidly  deployable  forces 
capable  of  conducting  expeditionary  operations 
alongside  U.S.  forces.  ACT  was  originally  co-located 
with  the  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (USJFCOM), 
and,  as  Cornish  notes,  "many  of  the  intellectual,  tech¬ 
nological  and  doctrinal  roots  for  the  military  trans¬ 
formation  agenda  are  derived  specifically  from  the 
US  experience."99 

In  practice,  however,  Alliance  transformation  has 
not  proceeded  at  the  pace  nor  the  scope  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  had  hoped.  By  the  mid-to-late-2000s,  key 
officials  were  expressing  concern  that  ACT's  transfor¬ 
mation  process  lacked  a  wider  strategic  framework  to 
give  it  coherence  and  "an  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  needed  to  be  solved."100  In  addition,  the  pace 
of  transformation  varied  across  European  capitals; 
some  countries,  like  Britain  and  France,  had  already 
begun  transforming  their  militaries  in  the  early-1990s, 
but  many  had  not.  In  practice,  it  proved  harder  to 
transfer  U.S.  concepts  and  practices  into  an  alliance 
framework.  In  September  2009,  France  took  over  com¬ 
mand  of  ACT,  while  in  2011,  the  United  States  dises¬ 
tablished  the  USJFCOM.  Although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  tailor  ACT's  transformation  more  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  requirements  of  member  states,  the  result 
has  been  a  failure  to  close  the  transformation  gap  in 
the  way  the  United  States  had  hoped  and  envisaged 
in  2003. 101 

Although  the  United  States  recognized  that  Al¬ 
liance  transformation  is  an  ongoing  process  rather 
than  an  end  in  itself,  its  decision  to  reduce  its  own 
defense  spending  has  further  added  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  over  how  such  gaps  can  be  closed.  In  January 
2012,  Obama's  Ambassador  to  NATO  Ivo  Daalder 
warned  that,  "If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  which  the 
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United  States  could  always  be  counted  on  to  fill  the 
gaps  that  may  emerge  in  European  defense,  that  time 
is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end."102  Yet,  neither  should 
such  criticism  be  seen  as  evidence  that  the  United 
States  is  in  danger  of  turning  its  back  on  the  Alliance 
nor  that  there  is  a  growing  and  irreparable  rupture  in 
U.S.-NATO  relations.  Thomas  Ries  wrongly  paints  a 
picture  of  NATO  as  a  sinking  ship  whose  "captain" 
has  already  jumped  overboard.103  Such  views  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  persistent  U.S.  criticism  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  is  not  only  nothing  new,  but  is  also  possible  only 
because  of  the  underlying  strength  of  the  transatlan¬ 
tic  bargain,  which  allows  for  an  honest  and  frank  ex¬ 
change  of  views.  When  Gates  gave  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  Alliance  in  June  2011  —  a  speech  that  contained 
some  forthright  and  robust  criticisms  of  NATO  — he 
took  pains  to  point  out  that: 

I  share  these  views  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity  and 
friendship,  with  the  understanding  that  true  friends 
occasionally  must  speak  bluntly  with  one  another  for 
the  sake  of  those  greater  interests  and  values  that  bind 
us  together.104 

A  Transatlantic  Bargain  for  the  21st  Century. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  concerning  the  need  for  a  revised 
transatlantic  agreement.105  In  his  seminal  piece  on  the 
transatlantic  bargain,  Cleveland  wrote  that  "While 
the  bargain  changes,  the  constant  is  a  consensus 
among  the  allies  that  there  has  to  be  a  bargain."  This 
remains  as  true  today  as  it  did  then.  But  as  Cleveland 
also  acknowledged: 

Unless  the  Europeans  have  a  lively  interest  in  their 
own  defense,  it  becomes  politically  impossible 
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for  a  government  in  Washington  to  represent  to 
its  own  people  that  we  are  partners  in  a  collective 
security  mission.106 

As  noted  earlier,  European  integration  has  acceler¬ 
ated  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  and  a  "lively  inter¬ 
est"  in  European  defense  has  clearly  been  in  evidence. 
But  Washington  has  not  always  made  it  easy  for  its 
European  allies,  at  times  remaining  suspicious  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  integration  in  security  and  defense  matters. 
Although  those  suspicions  are  waning,  Washington 
continues  to  view  NATO  as  the  principal  mechanism 
for  transatlantic  security  affairs. 

Moreover,  while  Washington  wants  — and  indeed 
expects  —  greater  burden  sharing  within  the  Alliance, 
with  European  members  playing  a  greater  role  both 
in  terms  of  political  will  and  military  capabilities,  it 
is  not  willing  to  relinquish  its  dominant  leadership 
role  entirely.  U.S.  officials  continue  to  view  America's 
role  within  the  Alliance  as  that  of  the  "indispensible 
nation."107  Such  a  label  is  not  entirely  misplaced;  U.S. 
leadership  of  the  Alliance  remains  vital  for  its  overall 
health  and  endurance,  and,  if  Libya  proved  anything, 
it  was  the  reality  that  at  present,  European  air  forces 
are  incapable  of  conducting  a  major  strategic  air  cam¬ 
paign  without  U.S.  help.  Moreover,  for  larger-scale 
conflicts  farther  afield,  the  Alliance  will  invariably 
"need  to  rely  on  more  significant  American  support 
than  was  the  case  in  Libya."108  However,  the  United 
States  will  also  not  continue  to  tolerate  the  culture  of 
dependency  that  has  afflicted  the  Alliance  throughout 
its  history.  The  withdrawal  of  two  U.S.  Army  combat 
brigades  from  Europe  may  raise  concerns  over  the 
ability  of  U.S.  and  European  forces  to  sustain  levels 
of  interoperability,109  but  it  should  be  regarded  as  an 
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opportunity  for  the  dynamics  of  leadership  within  the 
Alliance  to  shift  toward  a  more  "post-American"  al¬ 
liance.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  shift  does  not 
mean  an  absence  of  U.S.  leadership,  or  even  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  it,  but  rather,  as  Damon  Wilson  describes 
it,  "the  right  mix  of  U.S.  leadership,  European  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  stronger  global  partnerships."110  It  requires 
both  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  in  Europe 
and  Canada  to  "address  transatlantic  relations  with  a 
clearer  eye  and  a  harder  head,"111  wherein  the  United 
States  encourages  and  facilitates  a  substantive  process 
of  European  members  more  consciously  "stepping 
up,"  and  NATO  partners  becoming  more  visible  and 
influential  players. 

The  term  "post-American"  may  not  be  a  comfort¬ 
able  one  for  some  Americans;  it  brings  with  it  notions 
of  the  limits  of  U.S.  power  and  leadership,  and  of  a 
world  in  which  U.S.  global  hegemony  is  challenged. 
It  is  certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  "American  Century" 
proclaimed  by  Henry  Luce  in  1945. 112  However,  the 
21st  century  will  surely  not  be  dominated  by  American 
power  in  all  its  forms  in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  20th  century  was.  America,  then,  has  to 
adapt  to  new  realities;  so,  too,  does  the  Atlantic  Alli¬ 
ance  that  has  bound  it  to  Europe  for  over  half  a  century. 
Luce's  aphorism  was  the  product  of  a  particular  time 
and  place,  just  as  notions  of  a  "post- American"  world 
reflect  the  changing  dynamics  of  global  geopolitics. 
Still,  the  term  should  not  be  interpreted  as  evidence 
of  American  "decline"  or  waning  global  leadership; 
conversely,  it  captures  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States  must  learn  to  live  — and  to  lead  —  alongside 
other  powers. 

As  far  as  NATO  is  concerned,  a  "post-American" 
world  means  a  different  kind  of  burden  sharing  and 
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enhanced  partnering  within  an  Alliance  that  casts 
aside  Cold  War  patterns  of  dependency.  For  large- 
scale  operations,  in  which  core  U.S.  national  interests 
are  at  stake,  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  play  a  dominant  role  within  the  Alliance.  America's 
unwavering  commitment  to  transformation,  fostering 
interoperability,  and  enhancing  engagement  and  out¬ 
reach  with  NATO  partners  will  ensure  that  it  contin¬ 
ues  to  act  as  an  engine  driving  the  Alliance  forward. 
But  for  those  operations  in  which  core  U.S.  interests 
are  not  at  stake,  "Europe  should  expect  a  relative¬ 
ly  reduced  U.S.  role,  and  a  greater  role  for  its  own 
forces."113  As  the  United  States  makes  hard  strategic 
choices  over  where  its  priorities  and  strategic  focus 
lie,  it  will  need  to  balance  ongoing  leadership  in,  and 
commitment  to,  Europe  and  NATO  with  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  its  focus  on  the  Asia-Pacific  and 
its  enduring  interests  in  the  Greater  Middle  East.  U.S. 
foreign  policy  is  not  a  zero-sum  game:  a  "pivot"  to 
Asia-Pacific  does  not  mean  a  turning  away  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  nor  does  the  current  focus  on  a  rising  China 
mean  that  Europe  is  somehow  marginalized.  More¬ 
over,  as  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  has  claimed,  European 
power  politics  could  come  back  to  haunt  the  United 
States,  and  NATO  provides  a  crucial  entry  point  for 
the  United  States  into  Eurasia.114 

However,  a  revised  transatlantic  bargain  does  re¬ 
quire  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  European  allies  to 
take  on  greater  leadership  roles  and  responsibilities 
when  the  opportunity  arises.  This  may  well,  as  in  the 
case  of  Libya,  involve  support  from  Washington;  it  is 
likely  that  a  new  bargain  will  be  characterized  by  a 
"flexible  geometry"  approach  to  missions,  whereby 
groups  of  nations  come  together  to  act,  depending  on 
the  nature  and  type  of  mission.  Such  an  approach  may 
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well  permit  some  nations  to  opt  out  —  as  did  Germany 
and  Poland  in  the  case  of  Libya  — but  it  is  an  approach 
that  better  reflects  NATO's  evolution  into  "a  complex 
security  network  rather  than  a  traditional  alliance."115 
While  Europe's  larger  powers,  such  as  France  and 
Britain,  might  take  on  more  active  and  visible  leader¬ 
ship  roles,  smaller  European  nations  will  also  likely 
contribute  niche  capabilities,  while  NATO  partners 
will  also  play  important  roles.  That  the  Alliance  is 
today  viewed  as  a  hub  of  a  network  of  security  part¬ 
nerships  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  a  U.S.  desire  and 
determination  to  see  NATO  take  on  such  a  role.  The 
Obama  administration's  focus  on  encouraging  greater 
burden  sharing  and  an  expanded  network  of  partner¬ 
ships  for  the  Alliance  is  entirely  commensurate  with 
its  broader  strategic  approach.  In  recent  years,  the 
United  States  has  increasingly  come  to  value  NATO  as 
a  tool  for  partnership  and  the  sharing  and  exchange  of 
information  and  expertise,  including  on  issues  such  as 
counter-improvised  explosive  device  (IED)  work.  As 
one  senior  NATO  official  at  ACT  commented  in  2011: 

Capability  development  transformation  is  happening 

in  partnership  with  the  U.S.  in  a  much  better  way  .  .  . 

the  more  that  the  U.S.  sees  that  there  are  opportunities 

to  partner  with  NATO  .  .  .  they  get  quite  excited.116 

An  enhanced  role  for  NATO  partners  is  central  to 
any  revised  transatlantic  bargain.  Such  partnerships 
had  developed  prior  to  9/11,  but  the  war  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  undoubtedly  served  to  magnify  their  influence 
and  significance.  While  the  invitation  of  13  of  these 
partners  to  Chicago  was  a  symbolic  appreciation  of 
their  contributions,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  such 
partnerships  will  evolve  and  develop  in  the  absence 
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of  major  operational  activity.  The  issue  of  NATO  part¬ 
nerships  is  critical  to  the  Alliance's  future,  not  least 
because  they  are  intertwined  with  a  number  of  other 
issues,  including  burden  sharing,  the  challenges  posed 
by  an  era  of  austerity,  and  U.S.  strategic  rebalancing. 
Regarding  the  latter,  the  partners  in  the  Asia-Pacific, 
including  Australia,  Japan,  and  South  Korea,  are  like¬ 
ly  to  take  on  increased  importance;  as  a  result,  NATO 
needs  to  think  more  strategically  and  systematically 
about  how  far,  and  in  what  ways,  it  engages  with  re¬ 
gions  beyond  the  Euro-Atlantic  zone.  The  Alliance  has 
struggled  to  decide  to  what  degree  those  partners  out¬ 
side  of  formal  Alliance  mechanisms  such  as  the  Euro- 
Atlantic  Partnership  Council  (EAPC),  Istanbul  Coop¬ 
eration  Initiative  (ICI),  and  Mediterranean  Dialogue 
(MD)  should  be  engaged  with.  NATO's  focus  on  Af¬ 
ghanistan  over  the  past  decade  has  largely  allowed  it 
to  defer  such  issues;  as  Benjamin  Schreer  notes: 

The  value  of  these  partnerships  has  largely  been  these 
countries'  contributions  to  the  Afghanistan  mission. 
However,  with  the  ISAF  mission  gradually  coming  to 
a  close,  the  question  is  how  these  relationships  can  be 
further  developed  beyond  Afghanistan.117 

Countries  like  Australia  remain  unsure  how  seri¬ 
ously  NATO  is  regarding  engagement  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific.  This  is  not  surprising,  given  that  the  Alliance 
itself  has  little  clear  sense  of  its  own  identity.  As  the 
United  States  seeks  to  reposition  itself  in  a  multipo¬ 
lar  world,  so,  too,  must  the  Alliance.  As  far  as  Wash¬ 
ington  is  concerned,  NATO  should  continue  to  mold 
itself  as  a  more  explicitly  "global"  Alliance,  fostering 
greater  outreach  and  engagement  with  like-minded 
partners,  and  safeguarding  transatlantic  interests  be¬ 
yond  the  Euro-Atlantic  zone.  In  the  context  of  recent 
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events  across  the  Arab  world  and  the  ongoing  chal¬ 
lenge  posed  by  Iran,  it  makes  sense  for  the  Alliance 
to  forge  closer  partnerships  with  the  Gulf  Coopera¬ 
tion  Council  (GCC)  and  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  region  (MENA).118  It  was  no¬ 
table  that  the  Alliance's  new  partnership  policy,  un¬ 
veiled  in  Chicago,  did  not  include  plans  for  a  global 
partnership  forum  and  made  reference  to  "partners 
across  the  globe,"  rather  than  "global  partners."  Such 
a  distinction  may  be  mere  semantics,  but  it  does  re¬ 
flect  the  unease  among  some  members  about  the  idea 
of  a  "global"  NATO.  However,  in  its  reference  to  the 
potential  for  wider  engagement  with  "any  nation 
across  the  globe  that  shares  our  interest  in  peaceful 
international  relations,"  the  policy  opens  up  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  closer  ties  with  countries  such 
as  India  and  China.  Whether  or  not  this  happens,  it  is 
clear  that  NATO  is  entering  a  significant  phase  in  its 
partnership  development.  As  partners  become  further 
integrated  into  structured  partnership  programs  and 
cooperation  increases,  they  will  become  important 
players  in  a  revised  transatlantic  bargain. 

For  the  Obama  administration,  the  Alliance's  fu¬ 
ture  relevance  lies  in  its  ability  to  recognize  that  the 
world  around  it  has  changed  — and  to  adapt  accord¬ 
ingly.  A  move  toward  a  more  post-American  Alli¬ 
ance  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  offers 
the  prospect  of  an  Alliance  that  recognizes  America's 
need  to  shift  its  focus  away  from  Europe,  without 
fearing  a  waning  of  U.S.  commitment.  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  America's  allies  and  partners  within 
the  Alliance  to  play  ever-more-prominent  and  visible 
roles,  through  the  development  of  niche  capabilities 
and  Alliance-wide  capabilities,  with  the  United  States 
acting  in  a  supporting  and  enabling  capacity  when 
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appropriate.  The  move  recognizes  that  old  Cold  War 
patterns  of  dependency  cannot  be  sustained  and  that 
there  is  a  need  for  NATO  to  "mature,"  but  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  benefit  from  U.S.  leadership  and  vision. 

Rethinking  the  Transatlantic  Bargain. 

Moving  beyond  a  culture  of  dependency  on  U.S. 
leadership  and  capabilities  in  a  climate  of  austerity, 
in  which  there  is  little  likelihood  of  increases  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  defense  spending  or  investment,  will  not  be 
easy.  Signs  are  emerging,  however,  that  the  outlines 
of  a  revised  bargain  are  already  discernible  —  centered 
on  a  firm  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  of 
the  need  not  only  for  a  rebalancing  within  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  through  mechanisms  such  as  multinational  de¬ 
fense  collaboration  and  a  greater  role  for  European 
allies  and  partners,  but  also  in  the  broader  context  of 
U.S.-NATO-EU  relations.  The  question  of  defense  re¬ 
form  across  Europe  has  grown  increasingly  salient  in 
light  of  the  economic  crisis,  but  with  multiple  initia¬ 
tives  taking  place  — some  within  NATO,  some  within 
the  EU,  and  some  bilaterally  —  a  discourse  that  tends 
to  think  of  revising  the  transatlantic  bargain  only  in 
terms  of  NATO  is  unhelpful  at  best. 

What  is  needed  is  greater  U.S.  engagement  and 
leadership  on  the  critical  question  of  forging  a  more 
coherent  and  effective  U.S.-NATO-EU  partnership. 
Although  it  is  true  to  say  that  "the  ideological  heat" 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  debate  over  EU-NATO, 
Washington  continues  to  send  mixed  signals  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  a  fully  autonomous  European 
defense  capability  separate  from  NATO.119  Although 
the  Berlin  Plus  arrangements  of  2003  facilitated  a  more 
functional  relationship  between  the  EU  and  NATO, 
allowing  the  EU  to  use  NATO's  command-and-con- 
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trol  assets  in  operations  in  which  NATO  as  a  whole 
was  not  engaged,  the  arrangement  has  suffered  from 
a  number  of  limitations.  Not  the  least  of  these  stems 
from  NATO's  "right  of  first  refusal,"  which  generated 
tensions  and  discord,  particularly  over  EU  missions  in 
Africa.120  The  Bush  presidency  witnessed  a  shift  in  U.S. 
attitudes  from  the  outright  skepticism  and,  at  times, 
hostility  that  characterized  U.S.  attitudes  during  the 
1990s.  However,  the  U.S.  position  has  remained  some¬ 
what  ambivalent,  preferring  to  "guide  all  decisions 
on  security  and  defense  issues  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  (NAC),  where  it  rejects  any  idea  of  a  European 
caucus,  rather  than  to  the  Council  of  the  EU."  By  the 
end  of  the  Bush  administration,  the  United  States  thus 
occupied  something  of  a  paradoxical  position,  favor¬ 
ing  NATO  over  ESDP,  but  at  the  same  time  denigrat¬ 
ing  the  Alliance  and  frequently  lambasting  European 
military  inadequacy.121 

There  are  signs  the  Obama  administration  has 
strived  to  adopt  a  rather  more  pragmatic  and  nu- 
anced  approach  to  European  security  and  defense. 
U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Europe  and  Eur¬ 
asian  Affairs  Philip  H.  Gordon  has  expended  consid¬ 
erable  time  and  energy  into  strengthening  bilateral 
U.S.-EU  relations,  while  France's  reintegration  into 
NATO's  integrated  military  command  structure  in 
2009  went  a  long  way  toward  easing  long-standing 
U.S.  concerns  over  the  EU  as  a  possible  competitor  to 
NATO.  NATO-EU  cooperation  has  been  evident  in 
the  Balkans,  Afghanistan,  and  Libya,  and  is  generally 
considered  to  be  very  good  at  the  staff-to-staff  level.122 
As  Secretary  Clinton  argued,  "In  the  past  the  U.S.  has 
been  ambivalent  about  whether  NATO  should  engage 
in  security  cooperation  with  the  EU.  Well,  that  time 
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Clinton  and  Lady  Catherine  Ashton,  the  High  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  EU  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Security 
Policy,  have  developed  a  solid  working  relationship. 
The  United  States  and  EU  are  cooperating  on  a  range 
of  issues,  including  counterpiracy  and  relations  with 
Turkey,  with  much  greater  U.S.-EU  engagement  at  the 
strategic  level.  Although  Washington  continues  to  pre¬ 
fer  military  operations  to  go  through  NATO,  with  the 
EU  acting  in  a  "complementary"  capacity,  and  views 
ACT  as  the  principal  mechanism  for  promoting  Euro¬ 
pean  defense  transformation,  the  economic  crisis  and 
U.S.  strategic  rebalancing  have  changed  the  dynamics 
of  U.S.  attitudes  to  European  defense  issues.  Despite 
its  preference  for  NATO,  Washington  is  increasingly 
looking  to  the  EU  to  "do  more"  through  CSDP,  es¬ 
tablished  in  Lisbon  in  200 7.124  This  desire  for  "Europe 
to  do  more"  has  become  an  urgent  imperative,  as  the 
United  States  faces  its  own  fiscal  constraints  and  looks 
to  shift  its  force  posture.  From  an  American  perspec¬ 
tive,  Europe  is  at  peace  and  simply  no  longer  requires 
the  kind  of  U.S.  security  guarantee  that  has  been  the 
linchpin  of  the  bargain  for  so  long. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  vital  interests  at  stake  in  Europe;  indeed,  as  one 
of  America's  closest  trading  partners,  and  with  its  his¬ 
tory  of  shared  values,  culture,  and  ideals,  Europe  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  viewed  by  the  United  States  as  its  natural 
partner  in  the  world.125  Precisely  for  this  reason,  it 
makes  sense  for  Washington  to  see  a  more  coherent 
and  effective  NATO-EU  partnership.  Although  ad¬ 
mitting  such  a  partnership  remains  a  "work  in  prog¬ 
ress,"  the  administration  has  been  fully  supportive  of 
the  efforts  of  Secretary  General  Rasmussen  and  High 
Representative  Ashton.126  Past  concerns  that  the  EU 
posed  a  threat  to  NATO  have  been  replaced  by  a  far 
more  pragmatic  and  functional  approach: 
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I  don't  think  it's  one  or  the  other,  it's  not  zero-sum,  it's 
not  as  if  we  do  more  with  NATO  that  means  we  need 
to  do  less  with  the  EU  or  vice-versa;  it  doesn't  mean 
that  if  we're  doing  more  with  the  EU  in  one  area,  it 
means  that  we  are  taking  away  from  what  we're  doing 
with  NATO.  The  U.S.  is  a  member  of  NATO  and  in 
that  regard  we're  always  going  to  look  to  NATO  first 
on  certain  issues,  but  at  the  same  time  the  EU  clearly 
has  a  mandate  and  jurisdiction  over  certain  issues  that 
NATO  doesn't.127 

From  a  U.S.  perspective,  it  is  the  U.S.-NATO  affili¬ 
ation  that  has  always  been  at  the  center  of  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  relationship  —  a  legacy  of  the  Cold  War.  But 
as  the  European  integration  project  has  developed 
over  the  past  2  decades,  such  a  view  of  transatlantic 
relations  has  become  increasingly  outdated.  That  the 
futures  of  the  EU  and  NATO  are  inextricably  linked  is 
a  recognition  not  lost  on  the  current  administration, 
which  has  in  recent  years  come  to  accept  and  value 
the  EU  as  a  strategic  actor.  However,  transatlantic  re¬ 
lations  remain  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  see  U.S.- 
NATO  relations  and  U.S.-EU  relations  as  separate  and 
distinct  entities.  What  is  required  is  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  to  forge  a  more  holistic  transat¬ 
lantic  security  relationship. 

However,  concerns  rightly  remain  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  to  the  future  trajectory  of  the  EU. 
Not  only  is  there  frustration  at  the  inability  of  the  EU 
to  conduct  anything  more  than  small-scale,  low-end 
operations  and  missions;  there  is  also  ongoing  skep¬ 
ticism  over  the  degree  to  which  the  EU  will  develop 
into  a  truly  global  strategic  actor,  focused  not  only 
internally  on  its  own  issues  and  challenges,  but  exter¬ 
nally— able  to  stand  as  a  genuine  partner  alongside 
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the  United  States  in  engaging  with  such  global  issues 
as  the  rise  of  China.128  Given  the  scale  of  the  economic 
crisis  within  Europe,  active  U.S.  support  for  greater 
European  defense  integration  is  necessarily  limited, 
the  administration  having  had  to  "rationalize  what  we 
can  expect  out  of  the  EU."129  With  the  EU  mired  in  the 
euro-zone  crisis,  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  invested  much  hope  and  energy  in  multinational 
collaboration  across  Europe;  while  Europe  seeks  to 
engage  in  pooling  and  sharing  of  capabilities  through 
permanent  structured  cooperation  (PESCO),  NATO  is 
investing  heavily  in  "smart  defense,"  an  issue  that  was 
high  on  the  agenda  at  NATO's  Chicago  Summit.130 

Although  such  collaboration  is  not  new,  the  in¬ 
creased  focus  and  energy  being  invested  in  such 
projects  are  evidence  that  collaboration  is  seen  as  an 
important  pillar  of  a  new  transatlantic  bargain,  fa¬ 
cilitating  a  more  efficient  and  coordinated  way  in 
which  Europe  can  generate  resources  and  capabili¬ 
ties.  A  number  of  concerns  remain,  however.  The  20 
or  so  projects  NATO  is  planning,  which  include  the 
pooling  of  maritime  patrol  aircraft  and  improving  the 
availability  of  precision  weapons  for  fighter  aircraft, 
pose  some  difficult,  and  as  yet  unanswered,  questions 
about  national  sovereignty  and  the  particular  mecha¬ 
nisms  by  which  the  third  strand  of  smart  defense  — 
specialization— can  be  embedded: 

What  is  the  overall  strategic  narrative  beyond  saving 
money?  Should  this  be  a  bottom-up  process  where 
many  small  projects  eventually  create  effect,  or  do 
NATO  Allies  need  top-down  direction  and  big  flag¬ 
ship  projects?  Finally,  can  sovereignty  concerns  and 
better  use  of  resources  be  reconciled?131 
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NATO's  2012  Chicago  Summit  did  suggest  that 
progress  is  at  least  under  way,  the  Alliance  announc¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  its  Alliance  Ground  Surveil¬ 
lance  System  (AGS),  which  includes  the  acquisition  of 
unmanned  aerial  vehicles.  AGS  had  been  an  issue  of 
major  concern  in  Washington— given  the  impasse  in 
reaching  an  agreement  —  and  one  Secretary  of  Defense 
Leon  Panetta  had  identified  in  his  first  major  speech 
in  October  2011  as  being  a  "crucial  symbol  of  alliance 
collaboration."132  The  Summit  declaration  on  Alli¬ 
ance  capabilities  also  set  out  plans  for  NATO  Forces 
2020,  a  vision  for  generating  "modern,  tightly  con¬ 
nected  forces  equipped,  trained,  exercised  and  com¬ 
manded  so  that  they  can  operate  together  and  with 
partners  in  any  environment,"  while  the  Connected 
Forces  initiative  spelled  out  plans  to  enhance  train¬ 
ing  and  education.  The  declaration  also  described  the 
Alliance's  intention  to  generate  "improvements  in 
the  way  we  develop  and  deliver  the  capabilities  our 
missions  require."133 

Still,  it  was  indicative  that,  in  the  summit  declara¬ 
tion  on  defense  capabilities,  only  a  passing  mention 
was  made  of  the  importance  of  a  "changed  outlook" 
and  a  "renewed  culture  of  cooperation."134  But  how 
do  such  a  "culture  of  cooperation"  and  "changed  out¬ 
look"  become  deeply  embedded  within  the  Alliance? 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  General  Edgar  Buckley 
has  suggested  that  experiences  relating  to  organiza¬ 
tional  change  in  the  private  and  public  sector  could 
help  foster  cultural  transformation  in  NATO.  Buckley 
maintains  that  the  Alliance  needs  to  work  at  establish¬ 
ing  a  core  set  of  values  "that  are  explicitly  understood 
and  embraced  by  all  members"  and  "should  provide 
the  cultural  foundation  that  will  enable  NATO  to 
adapt  and  execute  new  strategies  in  an  ever  chang- 
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ing  world."  Practical  measures  that  could  help  em¬ 
bed  such  change  include  strengthening  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  General;  making  better  use  of  social 
media  tools;  and  fostering  enhanced  communication, 
training,  and  knowledge-sharing  mechanisms.  Most 
importantly,  the: 

Alliance's  leadership  must  ensure  that  leaders,  com¬ 
manders,  staff,  partners,  and  other  stakeholders 

understand  the  strategy  and  goals  of  NATO's  reform 

effort,  and  their  role  in  it.135 

The  United  States  has  a  clear  interest  in  promoting 
and  advancing  multinational  defense  collaboration 
across  Europe,  and  ACT  has  been  an  important  driver 
of  change.  Washington  must,  however,  be  mindful  of 
not  exerting  too  much  pressure  on  Europeans  to  'buy 
American'  and  must  encourage  and  promote  Europe¬ 
an  defense  industry,  a  process  under  way  via  ACT's 
"Framework  for  Collaborative  Interaction."136  Perhaps 
more  critically,  NATO's  reform  must  also  be  carried 
out  with  the  EU  in  mind;  the  key  challenge  remains 
aligning  EU  and  NATO  reform  and  transformation. 
The  aim  of  the  EU's  PESCO  is  to  facilitate  groups  of 
states  to  come  together  within  an  EU  framework  to 
overcome  capability  shortfalls,  and  to  give  strategic 
direction  and  coordination  to  existing  multinational 
clusters.  However,  as  a  report  for  the  CSIS  notes,  the 
problem  facing  both  smart  defense  and  PESCO  is  that 
"most  countries  are  pursuing  sharp  reductions  on  a 
purely  national  basis  with  no  reference  to  NATO  or 
EU  obligations  or  consideration  of  the  overall  coher¬ 
ence  of  the  residual  posture."137  In  addition,  far  greater 
coordination  is  required  between  the  European  De¬ 
fense  Agency  (EDA),  the  coordinating  framework  for 
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PESCO,  and  ACT.  But  efforts  to  forge  a  more  effective 
relationship  between  EDA  and  ACT  have  been  per¬ 
sistently  hampered  by  the  unresolved  Turkey-Cyprus 
issue,  which  remains  a  critical  institutional  barrier  to 
NATO-EU  cooperation  on  defense  investment.  As  one 
ACT  official  conceded,  frustrations  are  rampant  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic: 

In  our  capacity  as  capability  developer  we're  very  well 
aware  that  the  EU  is  doing  stuff  as  well,  but  ACT  is 
not  authorised  to  talk  to  the  EDA  unless  it  has  gone 
through  a  particular  committee  which  the  Turkish  are 
present  on.  They  can  therefore  judge  whether  they 
want  to  veto  the  work  or  not .  .  .  we  work  around  that 
as  best  we  can  .  .  .  but  it's  totally  dysfunctional.138 

A  further  issue  is  the  recent  bilateral  defense  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  UK  and  France.  On  the  one  hand, 
such  cooperation  is  not  only  logical,  but  also  suggests 
the  possibility  of  a  new  Anglo-French  defense  axis  at 
the  heart  of  Europe  that  could  provide  the  engine  for 
reinvigorated  European  leadership  in  the  realm  of  de¬ 
fense  and  security.  On  the  other  hand,  Anglo-French 
cooperation  has  to  be  embedded  within  the  wider  Eu¬ 
ropean  context.  For  Paddy  Ashdown,  Anglo-French 
leadership  is  crucial.  But  he  conceded  it  must  be  part 
of  a  wider  vision  that  actively  explores  cooperation 
with  other  European  nations,  and  seeks  to  foster  "an 
interlocking  strategic  view  as  a  prelude  to  common 
procurement,"  which  can  help  generate  collective  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  build  a  "globally  competitive  European 
defence  industry."139 

To  be  sure,  there  are  signs  of  better  pan-European 
coordination  in  defense  cooperation  and  transfor¬ 
mation.  Despite  concern  over  obstacles  to  effective 
cooperation  between  EDA  and  ACT,  such  problems 
do  not  mean: 
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We  haven't  made  a  difference  because  we  have  been 
able  to  expose  to  the  EDA  all  that  NATO  is  doing  in 
the  wake  of  Lisbon  in  terms  of  critical  capabilities,  IED 
work,  cyber-warfare,  missile  defence.140 

In  addition,  efforts  are  at  last  under  way  to  "de¬ 
conflict"  EU  "pooling  and  sharing"  initiatives  with 
NATO's  own  think  tanks.  A  common  agenda  and 
calls  to  replicate  the  NATO-EU  cells  at  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE)  and  EU 
Military  Staff  (EUMS)  at  EDA  and  ACT  make  sense  if 
ED  A- ACT  cooperation  is  to  be  further  enhanced.141  In 
addition,  levels  of  both  formal  and  informal  institu¬ 
tional  cooperation  between  NATO  and  the  EU  have 
developed  considerably  in  recent  years.  There  is  now 
a  NATO-EU  Capability  Group,  a  NATO  Permanent 
Liaison  Team  based  with  the  EUMS,  and  an  EU  cell 
based  at  NATO's  SHAPE.  The  Berlin  Plus  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  remain  in  place  for  the  EU's  mission  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Operation  ALTHEA,  provide  for 
NATO's  Deputy  SACEUR  (DSACEUR)  to  be  opera¬ 
tional  commander,  thus  ensuring  senior  EU  defense 
officials  have  regular  access  to  the  highest  echelons  of 
NATO's  operational  chain  of  command.  Finally,  the 
NATO  Secretary  General  and  the  EU  high  representa¬ 
tive,  along  with  other  senior  officials  from  both  insti¬ 
tutions,  regularly  attend  each  other's  meetings,  while 
there  are  also  ad  hoc  meetings  between  NATO's  NAC 
and  the  EU's  Political  and  Security  Committee  (PSC). 
NATO  representatives  from  the  country  hosting  the 
EU's  rotating  presidency  give  weekly  briefings  to  the 
NAC,  while  a  senior  EU  defense  official  also  regularly 
briefs  senior  NATO  officials.  Informal  channels  of  co¬ 
operation  have  also  developed  outside  of  institutional 
structures,  including  the  vast  array  of  Brussels-based 
think  tanks.142 
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All  the  same,  wider  questions  remain  over  the  stra¬ 
tegic  and  operational  relationship  the  EU  and  NATO 
should  have:  Will  the  EU  continue  to  be  viewed  as  ap¬ 
propriate  only  for  small-scale  stabilization  and  civilian 
missions,  with  NATO  preferred  for  conducting  high- 
end  expeditionary  operations?  Or,  given  the  EU  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  thinking  about  the  spectrum  of 
tasks  required  for  complex  peace  support  operations 
and  has  the  credibility  and  legitimacy  that  comes  with 
its  political  nature,  should  efforts  continue  to  enhance 
CSDP?  Should  NATO  strive  to  enhance  its  own  civil¬ 
ian  capabilities  —  and  in  what  ways?  There  remains 
a  lack  of  consensus  on  whether  a  "division  of  labor" 
between  NATO  and  the  EU  is  desirable;  while  Libya 
demonstrated  the  EU's  incapacity  to  act,  over  the  long 
term  a  more  robust  defense  capability  allowing  the  EU 
to  act  independently  in  situations  when  NATO  may 
not  be  willing  or  able  to  engage  remains  a  goal  that 
should  be  strived  for. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  a  new  institutional  structure 
is  required  to  bring  the  U.S.-NATO-EU  relationship 
into  alignment,  and  U.S.  leadership  will  be  crucial  for 
this.  But  despite  efforts  by  the  Obama  administration 
to  engage  on  this  issue,  the  feeling  remains  that  "The 
U.S.  doesn't  have  much  vision  for  how  to  make  this 
transatlantic  community  vital  and  effective."  While 
the  United  States  appears  to  have  a  clear  strategy  for 
engagement  with  the  Asia-Pacific: 

Where  is  the  vision,  the  strategy,  the  execution  in  U.S. 
policy  towards  Europe?  That's  exactly  what's  missing 
in  U.S.  thinking  about  the  transatlantic  community 
right  now.143 
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Calls  for  the  U.S.-EU  relationship  to  supersede  that 
of  NATO  are  misplaced,  not  least  because  U.S.-EU  re¬ 
lations  cannot  be  separated  from  U.S.-NATO  relations. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  U.S.-EU  relationship  should 
continue  to  be  strengthened  and  enhanced.  As  one  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  transatlantic  relationship  has  argued: 

The  Americans  need  to  reorient  their  relationship 
with  the  EU  at  a  much  greater  strategic  level,  because 
.  .  .  these  new  emerging  challenges,  the  competencies 
do  not  lie  within  NATO,  they  lie  with  the  EU.  Cy¬ 
ber  security,  energy  security,  piracy,  banking;  what 
NATO's  trying  to  do  now  is  to  develop  duplicative 
competencies  ...  it  tries  to  do  everything  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  cannot  do.  What  we  need  to  do  is  stop  investing  in 
the  duplication,  and  start  investing  in  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  US-EU  relationship.144 

An  enhanced  U.S.-EU  partnership  makes  logical 
sense  in  a  world  where  partnership  and  cooperation 
among  like-minded  allies  are  crucial  in  resolving 
transnational  security  threats  and  challenges.  The 
framework  agreement  signed  by  Washington  and 
Brussels  in  May  2011  on  U.S.  participation  in  EU  crisis- 
management  operations  has  been  an  important  step  in 
furthering  such  a  partnership.145  The  EU's  normative 
basis,  its  soft-power  expertise,  and  greater  credibility 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  ensure  that  it  is  a  critical 
actor  for  the  United  States.  Additionally,  Washing¬ 
ton  has  come  to  view  CSDP  as  "value  added,"  even 
though  its  operations  have  been  modest  and  limited 
in  size  and  often  struggled  with  force-generation  and 
capability  shortfalls. 

But  enhancing  the  U.S.-EU  partnership  is  only  one 
part  of  fostering  a  revised  transatlantic  bargain  for 
the  21st  century.  What  is  required  is  a  U.S.-NATO-EU 
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partnership,  or,  in  the  words  of  one  commentator,  a 
menage  a  trois  between  the  United  States,  NATO,  and 
the  EU.146  The  tendency  in  security  discourse  to  refer  to 
NATO  and  the  EU  in  the  same  breath  tends  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  these  two  institutions,  although  often  op¬ 
erating  in  the  same  security  sphere,  are  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent.  Modern  security  challenges  invariably  require 
a  comprehensive  approach;  the  kinds  of  military  solu¬ 
tions  NATO  can  offer  will  not  always  be  appropriate 
and  will  need  —  as  operations  in  the  Balkans,  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  Libya  have  demonstrated  —  multiple  levers 
of  power  and  a  range  of  competencies  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  EU  will  be  better  able  to  deliver.  There 
will  inevitably  be  some  issues  —  climate  change,  Iran, 
counterterrorism  — in  which  U.S.-EU  relations  will 
supersede  those  of  U.S.-NATO;  yet,  U.S.-EU  dialogue 
obviously  excludes  Canada  and  those  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  not  members  of  the  EU  (Turkey,  Norway,  and 
Iceland).  NATO,  however,  has  an  integrated  military 
command  structure  and  more  than  60  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  fostering  interoperability,  training,  education, 
and  exchanges  between  North  America,  Europe,  and 
partner  nations.  Given  the  limitations  of  CSDP  so  far, 
NATO  thus  remains  the  primary  mechanism  for  con¬ 
ducting  operations.  However,  the  likelihood  is  that 
there  will  be  increased  requirements  for  joint  NATO- 
EU  action;  while  Libya  was  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  NATO,  the  EU  provided  critical  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance.  Anti-piracy  operations  off  the  Horn  of 
Africa  have  only  served  to  validate  the  critical  role  of 
the  EU  as  a  political  actor,  with  its  ability  to  negotiate 
with  other  governments  over  the  seizures  or  transfers 
of  pirates.  In  instances  when  it  makes  sense  for  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  take  the  lead,  as  in  Libya,  case-by-case 
decisionmaking  will  be  necessary;  there  is  no  "one 
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size  fits  all"  solution,  nor  a  recipe  for  a  neat  division  of 
labor.  The  EU  has  obvious  expertise  in  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  and  prevention  and  may  take  the  lead  in  such 
areas,  with  NATO  increasingly  looking  to  use  its  de¬ 
veloping,  but  modest,  civilian  capability  to  interface 
with  organizations  like  the  EU.147 

In  other  operations,  especially  those  requiring 
higher-end  warfighting  or  expeditionary  capabilities, 
or  in  which  vital  U.S.  national  interests  are  at  stake, 
NATO  will  likely  be  the  lead  institution  —  with  the  EU 
playing  a  supporting  or  complementary  role.  Each  or¬ 
ganization,  then,  has  attributes  the  other  lacks  to  some 
degree  — but  both  have  critical  relationships  with  the 
United  States.  The  degree  of  U.S.  engagement  with 
each  will  also  depend  on  different  factors;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  and  unwise  to  suggest  a  "model"  or  template 
for  the  future.  As  in  the  case  of  Libya,  when  NATO 
takes  the  lead  in  an  operation,  the  United  States  may 
act  in  a  supporting  or  enabling  capacity;  should  there 
be  future  large-scale  operations  such  as  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  where  vital  U.S.  national  interests  are  at  stake, 
the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  play 
the  leading  role.  Yet,  invariably,  there  will  also  be 
circumstances  in  which  it  makes  sense  for  the  EU  to 
be  the  lead  actor  — the  EU  has,  in  many  ways,  great¬ 
er  credibility  and  legitimacy  than  the  United  States 
and  NATO,  especially  in  parts  of  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Arab  world.  While  Berlin  Plus  provides 
a  mechanism  for  the  EU  to  act  using  NATO's  opera¬ 
tional  headquarters  (HQ),  there  are  also  strong  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  a  fully  operational  EU  command- 
and-control  capability  that  would  allow  states  like 
the  UK,  France,  and  Germany  to  multinationalize 
their  own  national  headquarters  to  conduct  a  CSDP 
operations.148  This  remains  a  contested  issue;  while 
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France  and  other  EU  members  are  in  support  of  such 
a  move,  the  UK  continues  to  oppose  it.  However,  an 
operational  EU  HQ  should,  in  theory,  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton's  interests;  implementing  one  would  allow  the  EU 
to  act  more  quickly  and  robustly  without  recourse  to 
Berlin  Plus  or  the  need  to  rely  on  the  United  States. 
Currently,  there  is  some  U.S.-EU  military  cooperation. 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  Africa  (NAVAF)  already  cooperates 
with  a  number  of  EU  nations  to  coordinate  maritime 
operations  and  drug  and  crime  interdiction  in  Africa, 
while  there  is  potential  for  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.  African  Command  (AFRICOM),  the  European 
Command  (EUCOM),  and  the  EU.149 

In  short,  given  the  nature  of  modern  security  chal¬ 
lenges,  as  well  as  fiscal  and  geostrategic  imperatives, 
gone  is  the  day  when  a  transatlantic  division  of  labor 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  might  have 
been  appropriate.  What  is  required  is  greater  institu¬ 
tional  flexibility  and  adaptation,  to  generate  the  kind 
of  functioning,  effective,  and  coherent  relationship 
necessary  to  foster  a  transatlantic  bargain  fit  for  the 
21st  century.  As  Leo  Michel  argues: 

NATO  increasingly  will  need  to  share  the  stage  with 
the  EU  as  a  security  and  defense  actor  in  its  own  right. 
This  means  that  the  United  States,  which  stands  to 
benefit  in  many  ways  from  a  growing  bilateral  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  EU,  should  be  open  to  a  virtuous 
menage  a  trois.150 

PART  IV:  CONCLUSION  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  one  surveys  the  trajectory  of  NATO's  evo¬ 
lution  from  Bosnia  to  Benghazi  over  the  past  2  dec¬ 
ades,  it  is  hard  not  to  conclude  that  the  transatlantic 
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bargain  that  has  underpinned  the  alliance  — and  de¬ 
fined  America's  relationship  with  NATO  — is  in  ur¬ 
gent  need  of  revision  if  it  is  to  survive  for  another  60 
years.  As  Sten  Rynning  has  written,  NATO's  future 
rests  on  careful  statesmanship  that  balances  both  hope 
and  realism.151  It  is  na'ive  to  think  that  NATO  can  jet¬ 
tison  the  burden-sharing  debates  that  have  been  such 
an  integral  part  of  its  history,  or  pretend  they  can  be 
solved  by  quick  fixes  and  new  concepts:  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  what  NATO  is  and  will  be  an  enduring 
feature  of  its  future.  In  the  words  of  Aldous  Huxley, 
"The  charms  of  history  and  its  enigmatic  lessons  con¬ 
sist  in  the  fact  that,  from  age  to  age,  nothing  changes 
and  yet  everything  is  completely  different."152  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  transatlantic  bargain;  debates 
over  burden  sharing  between  the  United  States  and 
its  European  allies  are  as  old  as  the  alliance  itself,  and 
they  will  not  disappear.  The  transatlantic  bargain  has 
always  been  a  balancing  act  between  a  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  to  European  security,  in  return  for  a  position  of 
U.S.  leadership  and  dominance  of  NATO  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Europeans  would  accelerate  efforts  to 
provide  for  their  own  defense.  Such  a  balance  remains 
the  essence  of  the  bargain  in  the  21st  century,  but  the 
context  within  which  the  bargain  has  to  operate  has 
changed  dramatically,  and  the  nature  of  America's 
relationship  with  the  alliance  is  perhaps  under  more 
scrutiny  than  ever  before. 

In  the  context  of  the  contemporary  security  envi¬ 
ronment,  one  characterized  by  the  complexity  of  mod¬ 
ern  operations  requiring  a  range  of  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities,  and  a  changing  world  characterized 
by  the  diffusion  of  power  and  the  rise  of  China,  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  — and  the  transatlantic  bargain  that 
underpins  it— must  by  necessity  reorient  itself  to  this 
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changing  landscape.  NATO  began  a  process  of  adapta¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  gradu¬ 
ally  restructuring  and  reforming  to  take  on  a  core  role 
in  crisis  management.  However,  the  combined  experi¬ 
ences  of  NATO's  missions  in  the  Balkans,  a  decade- 
long  expeditionary  operation  in  Afghanistan,  and  its 
most  recent  mission  in  Libya,  coupled  with  a  climate 
of  fiscal  austerity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have 
placed  the  bargain  under  immense  strain.  During  the 
first  Obama  administration,  it  became  evident  that 
Washington  is  becoming  less  and  less  willing  to  toler¬ 
ate  what  it  sees  as  fundamental  gaps  within  the  Alli¬ 
ance— in  defense  spending,  capabilities,  and  military 
transformation.  As  a  result,  Washington  is  signaling 
more  forcefully  than  ever  to  its  European  allies  that 
they  must  take  on  a  greater  share  of  Alliance  burdens, 
accelerate  efforts  to  generate  capabilities  and  resourc¬ 
es,  and  move  away  from  a  deeply  entrenched  culture 
of  dependency.  Europe  has  a  growing  recognition  that 
its  relationship  with  America  is  changing  — the  result 
of  a  shifting  geopolitical  landscape  that  is  compelling 
the  United  States  to  reorient  its  strategic  focus. 

A  consensus  has  thus  emerged  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  that  the  transatlantic  bargain  that  has  under¬ 
pinned  NATO  for  over  60  years  is  both  outdated  and 
unsuited  to  the  demands  of  a  radically  different  geo¬ 
political  environment  from  the  one  that  gave  rise  to 
it.  But  the  debate  over  the  nature  of  the  transatlantic 
bargain  and  the  state  of  transatlantic  relations  in  the 
21st  century  is  one  partially  rooted  in  misperceptions 
and  insecurities  that  are  unhelpful  in  framing  think¬ 
ing  about  what  a  revised  bargain  should  look  like.  The 
use  of  the  term  "pivot"  in  framing  U.S.  engagement  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  unhelpfully  underscored  notions  that 
the  United  States  was  turning  away  from  Europe  — a 
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perception  that  had  already  been  fueled  by  Europe's 
own  insecurities  about  its  future.  The  U.S.  tendency 
to  berate  Europeans  perpetually  over  burden  sharing 
has  also  been  both  unhelpful  and  misguided,  over¬ 
simplifying  a  complex  issue.  Claims  of  the  "pacifica¬ 
tion"  or  "demilitarization"  of  Europe  do  not  stand 
up  to  scrutiny,  but  Europe's  inability  to  emerge  as  a 
global  strategic  actor  and  generate  a  coherent  defense 
capability  has  also  given  rise  to  the  paradoxical  po¬ 
sition  of  the  United  States  — both  lambasting  NATO 
for  its  inadequacies,  while  at  the  same  time  according 
it  preference  over  the  EU  in  U.S.  strategic  thinking. 
While  Washington  continues  to  berate  its  allies,  urg¬ 
ing  European  nations  to  "step  up,"  it  also  continues 
to  proclaim  itself  the  "indispensible  nation"  within 
NATO  — an  attitude  that  does  little  to  encourage  a 
shift  away  from  the  culture  of  dependency  that  has 
defined  the  Alliance  for  so  long.  The  result  is  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  bargain  that  has  stagnated,  mired  in  history 
and  unsuited  to  the  changing  security  environment  of 
the  21st  century. 

Beyond  the  Transatlantic  Bargain. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  not  only  is  there  a 
consensus  on  the  need  to  revise  the  transatlantic  bar¬ 
gain,  but  also  that  outlines  of  what  such  a  bargain 
might  look  like  are  beginning  to  emerge.  U.S.  rebal¬ 
ancing  toward  the  Asia-Pacific  and  a  reduction  in  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  in  no  way  signals  a  turning  away 
from  Europe,  only  a  recognition  that  the  United  States 
inhabits  a  changing  world;  this  is  a  process  that  has 
essentially  been  under  way  since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  but  has  been  accelerated  in  the  context  of  the 
challenges  and  demands  of  a  decade  of  war,  a  climate 
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of  austerity,  and  the  rise  of  new  centers  of  power.  U.S. 
political  and  military  leaders  should  continue  to  affirm 
NATO's  enduring  importance  and  value  for  America, 
such  as  President  Obama  sought  to  do  at  the  Chicago 
Summit,  to  offset  concerns  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
that  America's  commitment  to  the  Alliance  and  the  re¬ 
gion  may  be  waning,  and  to  continue  to  be  an  engine 
to  drive  NATO's  transformation.  Recent  speeches  by 
Panetta  have  sounded  a  more  constructive  tone,  re¬ 
assuring  allies  that  U.S.  troop  reductions  in  Europe 
do  not  mean  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  Europe.153 

As  Panetta  made  clear,  while  the  U.S.  military  may 
be  reconfiguring  its  force  posture  to  reflect  the  wider 
strategic  rebalancing  to  the  Asia-Pacific,  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  should,  and  will,  continue  to  support  regular  ro¬ 
tational  deployments  to  conduct  joint  training  with  its 
European  allies  and  to  ensure  that  both  sides  are  able 
to  operate  together  on  future  missions.154  Moreover, 
U.S.  military  rebalancing  in  Asia  involves  primarily 
naval  assets.  In  this  regard,  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Europe  (USAREUR),  although  reduced  in  size,  will 
continue  to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  building  partner  ca¬ 
pacity  and  fostering  interoperability  through  ongoing 
training  and  exercises  with  European  allies.  Continu¬ 
ing  multinational  Landpower  exercises  of  the  kind 
currently  undertaken  by  USAREUR  will  be  a  valu¬ 
able  tool  in  demonstrating  the  U.S.  military's  ongoing 
commitment  to  capacity  building  and  partnership  in 
Europe.  These  exercises  should  also  be  part  of  wider, 
coordinated  efforts  to  reassure  Europe  that,  at  a  time 
of  U.S.  strategic  flux  and  change,  Europe  remains  cen¬ 
tral  to  U.S.  strategic  and  military  thinking. 

The  affirmation  of  America's  commitment  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  NATO  should  help  dispel  any  mispercep- 
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tions  or  insecurities  in  Europe  that  a  changing  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  region  implies  a  waning  commitment  or 
turning  away  from  the  region.  In  return,  European 
allies  must  demonstrate  the  maturity  and  leadership 
required  to  help  forge  a  revised  transatlantic  bargain. 
To  be  sure,  Europe  has  its  own  internal  difficulties, 
which  complicate  the  challenge  of  revising  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  bargain,  but  at  a  time  when  multinational 
defense  collaboration  is  accelerating  across  Europe, 
there  are  signs  at  least  that  European  allies  recognize 
and  understand  the  importance  of  more  efficient  and 
coordinated  efforts  to  generate  resources  and  capabili¬ 
ties  that  can  reduce  their  dependency  on  Washington. 
The  United  States  has  vital  interests  in  seeing  defense 
reform  and  collaboration  accelerate  and  deepen  across 
Europe,  and  should  continue  to  encourage  and  pro¬ 
mote  effective  cooperation  between  ACT  and  EDA, 
the  drivers  of  defense  transformation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  While  the  economic  crisis  and  divergent 
views  over  the  merits  of  intervening  in  Libya  have 
undermined  the  EU's  CSDP,  a  revised  transatlantic 
bargain  for  the  21st  century  cannot  simply  be  one  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  NATO,  but  must  also  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  reflect  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
European  security  architecture. 

Washington  should  continue  to  support  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  growing  strategic  partnership  between 
the  EU  and  NATO.  In  particular,  future  U.S.  leaders 
may  well  find  it  in  the  country's  interests  to  encour¬ 
age  key  allies  such  as  the  UK  to  support  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  EU  operational  HQ  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  and  robust  EU  planning  capability  that  will 
allow  the  EU  to  take  on  missions  it  may  be  more  suit¬ 
ed  to  handle.  In  short,  revising  the  transatlantic  bar¬ 
gain  requires  not  only  a  new  model  of  burden  sharing 
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within  NATO,  but  a  rethinking  of  the  Berlin  Plus  ar¬ 
rangements  that  require  the  EU  to  outsource  both  the 
conduct  and  command  and  control  of  its  operations 
to  SHAPE  or  to  a  national  OHQ.  Washington  and 
London  have  long  resisted  this,  partly  out  of  concern 
over  unnecessary  duplication  and  an  undermining  of 
the  centrality  of  NATO.  But  forging  a  truly  strategic 
partnership  among  the  United  States,  NATO,  and  the 
EU  may  well  require  a  rethinking  of  the  relationship 
between  these  two  institutions,  based  on  a  pragmatic 
understanding  of  how  European  security  has  evolved 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  NATO  may,  at  least  in 
the  short  term,  continue  to  be  the  primary  mechanism 
for  conducting  military  operations,  with  CSDP  play¬ 
ing  a  supporting  role  or  taking  on  only  small-scale 
missions.  However,  the  EU's  growing  competency  in 
a  range  of  issues,  from  climate  change  and  terrorism, 
to  energy  security,  development,  and  crisis  manage¬ 
ment,  make  it  a  critical  actor  in  transatlantic  security 
affairs.  The  EU  must,  therefore,  be  at  the  center  of  a 
revised  bargain. 

Revising  the  transatlantic  bargain  for  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  is  no  easy  task,  and  there  are  no  "quick-fixes." 
Much  ink  has  been  spilt,  books  and  commentaries  writ¬ 
ten,  and  summits  and  meetings  held  over  the  current 
state  of  transatlantic  relations  and  the  future  of  NATO 
and  Europe  — and  many  more  will  follow.  While 
there  may  be  a  broad  consensus  that  the  transatlantic 
bargain  requires  adapting  and  revising,  the  ways  in 
which  it  needs  to  adapt,  the  scale  of  that  adaptation 
and  the  willingness  to  implement  it  remain  contested. 
That  the  debate  has  begun,  however  contentious  and 
difficult,  is  to  be  applauded.  NATO  is  an  alliance  that 
has,  since  its  inception,  shown  itself  to  have  a  quite 
remarkable  capacity  for  self-reflection  and  adaptation. 
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It  is  nothing  if  not  resilient,  and  while  NATO  summits 
typically  result  in  a  barrage  of  platitudes,  vague  state¬ 
ments,  and  photo  opportunities,  they  also  reveal  an  al¬ 
liance  continually  reassessing  and  analyzing  its  merits 
and  its  weaknesses,  its  past  and  future,  its  challenges, 
and  opportunities.  Although  the  future  is,  as  ever,  un¬ 
certain,  the  challenge  facing  Obama  and  future  Amer¬ 
ican  Presidents  is  how  to  maintain  America's  commit¬ 
ment  to  NATO,  while  helping  foster  a  revised  — and 
wider  —  transatlantic  bargain  commensurate  with  the 
realities  and  challenges  of  the  21st  century.  Such  a  bar¬ 
gain  requires  a  shift  in  thinking  about  European  secu¬ 
rity  matters  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Washington 
should  resist  the  tendency  to  compartmentalize  the 
"U.S.  and  NATO"  and  the  "U.S.  and  EU"  but  endeavor 
to  encourage  a  more  integrated  and  nuanced  approach 
to  transatlantic  security  relations.  In  Europe,  political 
will  and  a  sounder  fiscal  basis  are  required  if  CSDP  is 
to  achieve  its  potential  and  the  EU  is  to  take  its  place 
at  the  center  of  a  revised  bargain.  It  remains  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  how  the  European  economic  crisis 
will  play  out,  but  given  Europe's  capacity  to  weather 
previous  crises  and  the  recognition  that  too  much 
has  been  achieved  for  the  crisis  to  be  undone,  there 
is  cause  for  hope.  The  United  States  certainly  has  its 
own  domestic  and  fiscal  challenges,  but  if  anything,  it 
is  precisely  because  of  these  challenges  that  now  more 
than  ever,  a  new  transatlantic  bargain  is  required.  The 
transatlantic  bargain  was  a  Cold  War  construct  suited 
to  its  time;  what  is  required  now  is  a  transatlantic  bar¬ 
gain  that  can  balance  hope  and  realism,  and  generate 
a  new  culture  of  transatlantic  partnership. 
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